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“INSIDE QUALITY 


1000-WATT STEEL-ROCK HEAT UNIT: Em- 
bedded... safe from air and moisture, quick- 
heating, current-saving, long-lasting. 


STEEL SOLE PLATE... harder, smoother, 


thinner. . . gives better heat distribution. 
MAGIC EYE: When this eye winks out you 


know the iron has reached the temperature 
you set it for. Shows you, too, how much of 
the time you are ironing economically on 
stored heat. 


PRECISION THERMOSTAT: Dependable 


automatic control of iron temperatures actu- = SPE 2] d) 

ally right at ironing surface. Mev ig : : ; 

DUO-DIAL HEAT CONTROL: Measures the naif A AY Oy) IYA?7 
heat to suit a particular fabric when ironed We DUE Pele & LOL GMEED) 


at a particular speed . . . the selective-speed 


feature that makes this the supremely sate 
iron in anybody's hands. 


. 4 . 8 
AIR-COOLED PLASTIC HANDLE: Fashioned +++ for the fabric you are ironing! 


for a comfortable grip... cool to the hand, . : : 
cary on the wrist. sted 9 WHAT does an iron with a high IQ mean to you? Just 


BUILT-IN CORD: With Rubber Guard. Ap- this: You can be sure of Inside Quality that means years 
proved 10,000-cycle. of trouble-free performance. In addition, a Samson 
LIGHT WEIGHT. . . Perfectly balanced for Selective Speed Iron has Duo-Dial Heat Control that 
arm and wrist ease. measures the heat to suit both your fabric and your 
TAPERED POINT... BEVEL EDGED “BUTTON ironing speed! No guesswork...no fear of scorching. 
NOOK” all the way around. See one—try one—buy one today! Samson United Corp., 
NEVER-CATCH HEEL for unimpeded back- Rochester 10, N. Y.; Samson United of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


strokes in ironing. 

SAFETY-TILT... ROCK-TO-REST: An effortless 

rocking motion stands iron on its handle, with L400 FO 

ALL hot metal off board... and at the right K R THIS 
tilt and firm rest for safety. Showbox AT 


STREAMLINE BEAUTY in gleaming chromium 
plate and black plastics. YOUR DEAL ER’S! 


SAFE-FLEX RUBBER BLADED FANS SAFE-T CIRCUIT HEATING PADS 
TEMPO-FLEX TABLE RANGES FOLD-AWAY TRAVEL IRONS 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Fire the Fire Demon! 


America is the richest, most pro- 
ductive nation in the world. And—the 
most careless. 

Mute but convincing testimony to 
that regrettable fact is the annual fire 
loss, running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars and thousands of lives. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has estimated that U.S. fire losses this 
year may exceed $700 million, the high- 
est in U.S. history. 

This staggering financial loss is 
twice as great as that caused by the 
San Francisco fire, and nearly three 
and one half times the havoc wrought 
in any year of the Luftwaffe’s blitz on 
Britain. 

Deaths attributed to fire, which 
exceed 10,000 annually, may also set a 
new record this year. 

What is the reason for this sense- 
less waste, this inhuman sacrifice of 
lives and property? 

Carelessness. 

Yes, most fires are preventable— 
preventable merely by the exercise of 
ordinary care and caution. 


x* * * 


That is the purpose of our annual 
Fire Prevention Week—to awaken the 
people to the seriousness of the fire 
hazard, that they may recognize the 
fire demon for the cunning arch enemy 
that it is, and protect their families and 
homes by adopting proper safety 
measures. 

Fire Prevention Week is being ob- 
served ‘throughout America this week. 
It falls annually the week containing 
Oct. 9, the anniversary of the Great 
Chicago Fire of 1871. 


x * * 


Each year more than 800,000 
fires break out in the United States. In 
addition to the huge financial and prop- 
erty loss and deaths caused by fire, 
many thousands of persons are maimed 
or scarred for life. And, unfortunately, 
children are the most frequent victims, 
usually because of adult carelessness. 

On farms alone, fire annually de- 
stroys $90 million worth of property, 
and kills more than 3,500 men, women 
and children. Further, each year this 
demon lays waste 25 million acres of 
irreplaceable forestland, an area as 
large as the state of Virginia. 

Can anything be done to check this 
holocaust? ¥es, cleanliness and care- 
fulness. Don’t let rubbish accumulate 
in your cellar or closets, especially oil- 
soaked rags. Be careful with matches. 
Have your electrical wires and connec- 
tions checked at regular intervals to 
guard against broken wires, frayed in- 
sulation, short circuits. See that your 
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CARELESSNESS. Somebody didn't think. 


chimney and stove connections are 
clean, and have faulty or defective 
parts replaced promptly. 

See that every member of your 
family knows how to notify the Fire 
Department in event of fire. Post the 
Fire Department telephone number 
near your phone. Learn the location of 
the nearest fire alarm box, read the di- 
rections on it and learn how to send in 
an alarm. See that your home is 
equipped with a garden hose and water 
bucket; a fire extinguisher is even bet- 
ter. Rehearse in your own mind what 
you would do should fire break out in 
any part of your home. 

When fire does occur, get every 
person out of the house immediately. 
Notify the Fire Department as quickly 
as possible; seconds count in prevent- 
ing the flames from getting a head 
start. Early detection of the fire, 
prompt sounding of the alarm and 
quick action on the part of the fire 
fighters are the most important factors 
in controlling fire. 


0 


Don’t assume that because 
you’ve never had a fire it is nothing for 
you to worry about. Your home, your 
family may be the next victims. You 
can do much toward preventing that 
contingency by following the ordinary 
precautions advised for Fire Preven- 
tion Week—not only this one week but 
every week during the year. 








DOUBLE ACTION 


PENINZOI 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Change to genuine 
Pennzoil for winter. 
Sound your “Z” at this 
sign of better dealers 
from coast to coast. 





© Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crate Oil Ass'a , Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL" give 


an extra margin of 








Oh-0h 
Dy Scaife! 






“. « « WORLD EVENTS absorb him so much, 
yet he overlooks important Jittle things. 
His hair’s a sight! It’s dull, unkempt and 
he’s got loose dandruff, too. I’d better tell 
him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it’ll do 
him a world of good!’’ 


Hair looks berfer... 
scaly feels bérfér... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 


ails: Bk 


SEE HOW MUCH better his hair looks now, 
thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops 
a day do the trick. Why don’t you try it? 
Keeps the hair well-groomed, natural-look- 
ing. Loose dandruff is checked. Remember, 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is beneficial 
with massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care... to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFe. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 


Between 


Ourselves 





Fairbanks Family: Re Jason Fair- | 


banks (Americana, Sept. 24), a recent 
book, The Lowells and Their Seven 
Worlds, speaks about this case. One of the 
Lowells was Jason’s defending lawyer and 
was so upset over the verdict that he gave 
up law. Public opinion was quite divided 
as to Jason’s guilt. Many persons believed 
it was a suicide pact, but that Jason failed 
to carry out his end of it. 

For your information, the baby of 
Frances Dawes was the 11th generation, 
not the 13th. 

F. E. Freeman, The Fairbanks Family 
in America, Inc., Dedham, Mass. 


Weak Foreign Policy: “Bargaining 
Power Has Uses,” by Wheeler McMillen 
(Sept. 10), is a good exposure -of the 
weakness of our foreign policy. 

W. E. Osmundson, Albert City, Iowa 


No More Lettuce: Different colored 
bills (“Rainbow Money” Washington 
Talk, Sept. 24) would be a great help to 
everybody, particularly in the case of the 
$2 bill that is usually so troublesome. Let’s 
give Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (R.- 
Mass.) a hand with this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mason Winters, Muskegon, Mich. 


e e ¢ Different colors in paper money 
would be a big help. 
Gene Koehler, Ocean City, N.J. 


Fast Ball Speed: I understand that 
the throwing speed of Bob Feller’s ball 
was 98.6 miles per hour. Walter Johnson 
at one time was a great ball player; can 
you give me his ball speed per hour? 

Rust Conner, Tribune, Kans. 

[St. Louis baseball authority J. G. Tay- 
lor Spink says: “The Remington Arms Co. 
once measured Johnson’s fast ball at about 
go mph. This, however, was computed sev- 
eral years after his prime. Bob Feller’s speed 


was timed at 98.6 mph at Washington last | 


summer. Apparatus used in Feller case was 
known to be far more accurate than that 
used on Johnson.”—Ed.] 


The Truth: I am ashamed of The 
Story of Mrs. Murphy (Books, Aug. 27). 
Charles Woollard, Bowling Green, Ind. 


eee The truth hurts. Natalie 
Scott’s book should be read by every citi- 


zen. 
Robert Davenport, Utica, N.Y. 


Diaper Experts: As to diapering a 
baby (Women, Aug. 27) “a la new meth- 
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by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
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Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
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Get It With 
This Fox Trap 





K BP your eyes peeled for these claw 
marks near springs and streams with 
level banks. The fox is sly, wary, but 
there’s ready money waiting for his pelt. 
To catch and hold the cunning fox, you 
need a first class trap. Victor No. 2 Coil 
Spring Trap was designed to the speci- 
fications of many successful fox trappers. 
It is sturdy, quick, has excellent holding 
power. Add to your trapping profits... 
use Victor No. 2 Coil Spring Trap for fox. 
FREE trapping manual, ‘“‘How to Catch 
More Fur”, helps you outwit fox and 
other common fur bearers. It’s also 
filled with the exciting life stories of 
famous trappers. Write for it now. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 244, Lititz, Pa. 


Vict TRAPS 


AMAZING DOUBLE DUTY 


tg SHOPPING BAG 


eee ZIPS OPEN! 


Like magic, this handy handsome 
shopping bag zips open instantly 
from regular size for carrying 
small articles to big, roomy size 
for big bundles. Unique Double- 
Duty Design astonishes everyone 
Makes shopping a pleasure. Saves 
money. Saves time. Ends drudgery. 
Housewives wild about it! Light- 
ning seller! 


SAMPLE FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to 
all who send name at once. A penny postal will 
do. SEND NO MONEY—just your name. 
KRISTEE CO., 866 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
















Now is the ideal time to 


Remove tree Stuinps 


For As istic Oe 


$1.00 
or money 
Back! 





Remove ugly tree stumps, old or new, roots and 
all, any season, without digging, chopping, 
blasting, pulling! Save time, money! Order 
Magic Stump Remover now by mail. SEND NO 
MONEY! Pay postman only $1 for 4-O7z. size (for 
1 average stump) , $1.50 for 8-Oz., $2.75 for 16- 
Oz., plus postage and C.0.D. fee. Or, SAVE 
Postage and C.0.D. FEE by sending cash with 
order. Also larger quantities at savings. Safe, 
. use anytime, anywhere. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


H. D. CAMPBELL CO. :: ROCHELLE 26, ILL. 
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od’”’ of straight fold instead of triangle, I 

used this method in 1890 to diaper our 

baby when my wife was in the hospital. 
Name Withheld, Denver, Col. 


e e e This “cone shape” or “kite” 
diaper surpasses the method you demon- 
strated, as it affords eight thicknesses of 
material while baby is tiny and six as he 
grows older. Use an oblong gauze diaper, 
fold in half once and then follow the dia- 
gram: 


Pathfinder 


DIDIE DIAGRAM. Eight folds beat five. 


After final fold (6) put baby in, bring 
diaper corners together, then pin. 
Mrs. Merl Shunk, South Bend, Ind. 


Longest Reign: In (“Birthday 
Boat,” World, Aug. 27) you state King 
Haakon VII of Norway is Europe’s oldest 
reigning monarch. King Gustaf of Sweden 
has ruled his country since 1907 and cele- 
brated his 89th birthday on June 16. 

W. M. Johnson, Spiritwood, N.D. 

[Reader Johnson is right. But Haakon, 
at 75, is Europe’s longest reigning king— 
from 1906.—Ed.] 


Taft-Hartley Aftermath: Several 
unions and employers recently signed 
agreements which exempt the unions from 
certain provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Since when ‘did it become legal to 
violate a present or future law by agree- 
ment between the parties involved? 

Frank G. Wilson, Red Lodge, Mont. 


e ¢ ¢ All this yapping by our union 
leaders about the Taft-Hartley Act is 
making them ridiculous in the eyes of the 
American workmen and the public. 

They don’t want to: (1) make finan- 
cial statements showing what they did 
with the workingman’s dues money; (2) 
be responsible for their contracts; (3) 
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Milder than soap yet FASTER 
ACTING 





WINDOWS, WALLS, 
FLOORS, ETC. 







CONCENTRATED 


SOAPLESS CLEANER 


FASTER ... EASIER to use because it acts 4 ways 
... gets under dirt; dissolves grease; cleans it 
off (doesn’t just smear); cleans like magic even 
in cold, hard water. Yet it contains no harsh 
irritants. It’s actually good for your hands! 


Excellent for painted or enameled eZ 
; - 

= surfaces, woodwork, floors, lino- ~ ae 
leum, tile, porcelain-enamel, etc. >, 


Absolutely harmless. 


USE ONLY 2 TO 3 
TEASPOONFULS IN 
A GALLON OF WATER 


Gets milk cans, separators, milking 
machines CLEANER...QUICKER. 
Won't harm rubber hose. 


Wash your car with Glid-N solu- 
tion and rinse. No need to wipe. 
Dries without streaks. Cleans with- 
out dulling. Preserves finish. 


Just wipe windows, Venetian 
blinds or mirrors, with cloth 
dampened in Glid-N solution. 
No need to rinse and dry. 


ALSO USE GLID-N CLEANER FOR— 


Upholstery and Woolens and Nylons 
Tapestries Rayons ond Silks 
Washable Wallpaper —and many other uses 





Pots and Pans 
Silverware 
Carpets and Rugs 


Other Glid-N Handy Home Helpers 
5% DDT INSECT KILLER 


CED 2-4-D WEED KILLER 
— Fortified for quicker results. —Trial bottle only 29c (60c value) 


Use either of two ways. 4 oz. enough for 1000 sq. ft. 


SELF-POLISHING FLOOR WAX CRED FURNITURE POLISH . 
—Gives a dry, greaseless luster! 


—It Jasts ... stays on longer! y J 
Spreads easily. No rubbing. Cleans, polishes at same time. 


AUTO POLISH GREED METAL POLISH 
— Cleans, waxes with one appli- —Removes stains, tarnish and 


cation. Preserves the finish. dullness... easily! 


SCRATCH REMOVER CEE) WALLPAPER REMOVER 
— Makes furniture scratches dis- —The faster, easier way. Less 


appear... easily, quickly. muss. Economical. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Buy These Glid-N Products at Your Paint, Hardware or Department Store 


Metal Surfaces 
Refrigerators 
Kitchen Ranges 


PACEMAKER IN 
VALUE 


n 


MADE 


~Glidd 








“I Can’t 
Chance ‘Travel 
Stomach’— 
That’s Why 
i Carry TUMS!”’ 


Says MORTON DOWNEY 
Singing Star of Radio, 


Stage and Screen 





“(I travel a lot and my throat couldn’t hit 
a high note if I ever let acid indigestion 
bother me,” says Morton. “So I carry 
Tums. They always bring me sweet relief 
jiffy-quick!”’ 

Whenever, wherever acid indigestion 
pops up, put it down fast with Tums. 
One or two tasty Tums not only neu- 
tralize excess acid almost instantly— 
Tums also coat the stomach with pro- 
tective medication, so relief is more 
prolonged. Tums settle fluttery, sour 
stomach. Chase heartburn, gas and that 
bloated feeling. And when excess acid 
keeps you awake, don’t count sheep— 
count on Tums! No soda in Tums— 
nothing to overalkalize and irritate 
your delicate stomach. So never over- 
alkalize—always neutralize excess acid- 
ity with Tums. Nothing surer, nothing 
faster! Get Tums today—genuine Tums 
for the tummy! 


Widht and day, a home am 
away, Aways comy Tyne" 


10¢ 
Handy Roll 






3-roll package, a 
quarter—— everywhere 
TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 
laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 


(Nature’s Remedy). Caution: Take only as di- 
rected. Get a 25c box today. 








| ment that started in our family. 
| question is: How many bills has President 


give the workingman his rights to join or 
not to join a union. 
Frank Hairston, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Cease Feud: Please settle an argu- 
The 


Truman vetoed (up to July 4)? 
B. S. Pendleton, Washington, Pa. 
[President Truman has vetoed 106 bills, 
32 of them during the first session of the 8oth 
Congress.—Ed.] 


Red Vatican? Are you apologists 


and proselyters for the Catholic church? | 


If so, why don’t you fly under their col- 
ors? Your Aug. 27 
the Catholics while lambasting the KKK 
and the Baptist church, I am neither Bap- 
tist nor Catholic. . . . I am, however, a 
believer in a free press... . 

E. E. Crownover, Leavenworth, Kans. 


e ¢ e “Red Vatican?” was interest- 
ing. Tonight’s paper tells of three Roman 
Catholic priests killed in Trieste, Italy, 
which might be just a beginning. The con- 
tinued declaration of the Catholic church 


against communism is rather remarkable, | 


since Christ’s followers and apostles were 
Communists, and for proof read Acts, 
Chap. 4, 32 verse. 

J. C. Knight, Spokane, Wash. 


e ¢ ¢ When the Japs were overrun- 
ning the East, and it looked dark for the 
democracies, the Vatican rushed into an 
alliance with pagan Japan, having already 
abandoned all pretense to neutrality, in 
favor of fascism. While the Vatican is 
the head of all Fascist elements today, she 
would as readily abandon fascism for 
communism over night, if it was to her 
advantage to do so. She, too; is the deadly 
enemy of our democratic way of life. 

Lee Anderson, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


e ¢ ¢ In “Red Vatican?”, a report on 
Clergyman-Editor Ockenga’s article in 


issue certainly plugs | 








United Evangelical Action, “Will Italy | 


Turn Communist?”, PATHFINDER charges 


that Mr. Ockenga “could offer nothing | 


better than intuition to back up his stand.” 

To be charitable toward Paturinp- 
ER’s reporter, one must conclude that he 
did not even read the article in question. 
In that article are these words: “Bearing 
on this [the threat of communism in It- 
aly] are four articles which appeared re- 
cently in L’Osservatore Romano, the Vati- 
can mouthpiece. The burden of emphasis 
contained in these was the necessity of 
modification of the Vatican policy toward 
communism.” 

These articles are named four times 
in Mr. Ockenga’s article, yet PATHFINDER 
says he “could offer nothing better than 
intuition to back up his stand.” 

Who has been guilty of that “unfair 
treatment” with which Mr. Ockenga has 
been charged? 

Lester E. Kilpatrick, Sterling, Kans. 


[At a time when, regardless of other con- 
siderations, the Roman Catholic church is 
acting as a buffer against Stalinist totalitar- 
ianism in Europe, PATHFINDER’s religion editor 
felt that the L’Osservatore Romano articles 
suggested only the most meager “friendship” 








Your Shoes 


are Showing Ys 


Shinola’s scientific —, 
of oily waxes helps keep shoe 
looking longer. 


/ 


flexible—and new- 


s easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy. For good groom- 
ing and longer wear —KEEP "EM 


SHIN- 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


Delight Your Children 


Shinola i 


GORGEOUS NEW §& 
Qualatex Balloons 


Young and old enjoy their 

jewel-like colors, near trans- 

parency. Extra tough, hold ' 

air for days. Exciting for dec- ; 
orations and games. Sealed Party-\ & 
Pax of 6, 25f at variety stores—or ~ 
send $1. for 4 (24 balloons) to The Pio- 
neer Rubber Co., 325 Tiffin Rd., Willard,O 


FREE party booklet,“ More Fun With Bal 
loons,” with each order —Book/er alone 10 


LAW FREE 


tole] 4 


Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW - TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 weil- 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ- 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree. 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept, 177, Chicago 1, Il. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 
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toward anything tinted Red, offered no rea- 
son to believe a basis for outright co-opera- 
tion is or will be possible. But time alone 
can tell.—Ed.] 


Yugoslavia: Your article on what 
the seven clergymen found in Yugoslavia 
(Sept. 24) made me plenty mad in one 
way and proud in another. I’m still mad 
that seven good Protestants could be so 
badly taken in by a pro-Russian puppet 
who has the axe out for their church as 
well as the Roman Catholic. But I am 
proud that PATHFINDER had sense enough 
to go ahead and tell what the clergymen 
said rather than just call them names like 
most publications did. I don’t think we’d 
ever get the other side of any problem by 
name calling. 

R. E. Brim, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* « « For complete one-sidedness 
PATHFINDER’S story on Yugoslavia took 
the Russian cake. What about the state- 
ments of other observers, what about the 
other side of the picture—the Tito- 
ordered killings, arrests, persecutions and 
the plain fact that Yugoslavia is a Red- 
run dictatorship? What about it? 

Frederick C. Elrood, 
Temple City, Cal. 

[For a blistering other-side to Yugo- 
slavia’s recently-reported “religious freedom” 
see page 43.—Ed.] 


Life Is Cheap: After reading the 
Americana article “Bargain,” (Sept. 10), 
one can readily see how selfish Americans 
are. Had the porter been white instead of 
Negro, we would still be reading of his 
heroism. Disgusting! 

Frances Buerker, Bay Port, Mich. 


e e © What I want to know is: What 
did the New York Central do for Walter 
Jones? They were the ones who really 
stood to lose. 
Mrs. Ralph Prince, Gladewater, Tex. 


Wrong Echo: Re your “Dewey” 
item, Bypaths, Aug. 27: That isn’t the way 
I heard it—“While at the Grand Canyon 
Dewey shouted, ‘We want Dewey.’ The 
echo came back, ‘Phooey.’ ” 

Lynn N. Pritchard, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Special Rain Call: In “Catchum 
Own Cloud,” (Americana, Aug. 27), you 
are as wrong as horse radish on ice cream. 
The Pow-wow at Flagstaff, July 4, is an 
annual celebration in which a great many 
Indian tribes participate—and in no meas- 
ure relates to the Hopi Snake Dance held 
on the Hopi Reservation during the month 
of August. 

An Adopted Hopi, Phoenix, Ariz. 


A Thought: May I thank you for 
your Talking It Over, Aug. 27. It is just 
what we American people have needed to 
assist our thinking. 

H. A. Giese, Fort Worth, Tex. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Are your 


Sales 


GOING 
TO TOWN 


..- with them ? 





Are farm families giving you your biggest sales? Then you know 
the folks we know . . . with 23% MORE RETAIL BUYING 
POWER than urban families. Right it your own farm trading 
area, if it’s typical of most, our readers outnumber those of 
any other magazine. They are your best customers today. Want 
to see what more than 400 leading advertisers are telling them 
to buy from you? Maybe you can tie in! If you are in the retail 
business and don’t see Farm Journal regularly, we'll gladly send 


you a copy. Just fill out the coupon below. 


| Bgged in THE COUNTRY 


read in 2,650,000 homes 


| FARM JOURNAL INCORPORATED 


also publishers of PATHFINDER 
— America’s 2nd Largest Newsmagazine 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 










Mr. Sidney Jenkins, FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Yes, I’d like to see where all this big farm business is coming from. 
Please send me your latest issue, without charge or obligation. 






TYPE OF RETAIL BUSINESS: 







NAME 









ADDRE 
- - POSITION: 







TOWN 


a 
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GETS TO THE BOTTOM OF 
THE COLD FLOOR PROBLEM 


AT ALL. LEADING FURNITURE 
HARDWARE AND 
APPLIANCE STORES 
FOR FULL INFORMATION AND NAME OF DEALER WRITE 

TO SHEGLER’S, Box 111, 





/ DEPT. P-101 








Manvfactured and Guaranteed By 


SIEGLER ENAMEL RANGE CO. 


Stove Builders For Half a Century 
CENTRALIA ~ ILLINOIS 


HOW WELL HEAR? ys 
ole me 40) 7 
Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 


sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? Tr 


SUINTY 


D3 HEARING AID 


Pat. No, 2,424, 422. 
Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
é Ls of sounds. Dealers almost 
(D everywhere. =e in one | BOOKLETS 
minute. Up to % saving on} mailed to ’ 
I ayy 4 “A” batteries. One year you in 
an 4 Pet guarantee. Send for facts. plain 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, envelope 
merican Medical Association, F R E E 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. . 
20138 E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO Write Today 


vine > i. ) Kentucky “7 avueum 
BARBECUE ASH TRAY 


Yon wae A Vs © AN INCENSE BURNER! 
‘ fe rooitterent! It’s beautiful! It’s use- 
ractive for home and office. 

lored to look like the real fire- 

e curls out the chimney. 
Holds generous supply of cigarettes 

nd matches. eplace 
grill cover ‘which lifts out to re- 
move ashes. Ideal gift. $1.98— 

includes a package of incense. 


ig Rush this COUPON 
SAAR eee ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART 
Dept. 1494, 1227 LOYOLA AVENUE, CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
() Rush Barbecue Ash Tray C.O.D. for $1.98 on money back guarantee. 


NAME_____- 
ADDRESS 
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Quotes 


The cost of living in this country has 
become too high because we are export- 
ing too much. That creates scarcity and 
prices shoot up. That cannot go on indefi- 
nitely.—Rep. Dewey Short (R.-Mo.). 


I think Dr. Gallup should question 
the women, young and old, on how they’d 
feel if polyandry were made legal. I think 
they would love it.—Burgess Osgood, Ban- 
gor, Me. 


Careful experiments have demon- 
strated that a 15-minute radio commen- 
tary can and does influence attitudes sig- 
nificantly. —Prof. Giraud Chester, Cornell. 


I have been criticized from all sides. 
I have been called both a Communist and 
a traitor to labor. As long as this situa- 





International 


TRYGVE LIE. Names have never hurt him. 


tion continues I suspect I am doing an 
impartial job.—T7rygve Lie, Secretary- 
General, the United Nations. 


Where nations are sincerely desir- 
ous of promoting the peace of the world— 
and I say sincerely desirous—it can be 
done.—Secretary of State Marshall. 


I want to deny stories printed in the 
gossip columns that I have political ambi- 
tions, or want to run for office. I just 
want to finish law school and practice 
law.—Philip Willkie, 27, son of the late 
Wendell Willkie. 


Egg prices may skyrocket to figures 
that may exceed all other years except 
1919 and 1920—the ‘boom years that fol- 
lowed World War I.—Report, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


About 40% of the 10,000,000 Amer- 
icans suffering from deafness probably 
owe their condition to the influence of an 
abnormal dental bite. The latter affects 





a 
Sonny seems to know already what 
Mother’s known for years. He’s getting 
the toilet bowl clean the quick, easy, 
sanitary way— with Sani-Flush. A clean 
toilet bowl simply can’t have an odor. 
Sani-Flush removes stains and film that 
harbor germs and cause odors. It dis- 
infects—works chemically. Just 
sprinkle Sani-Flush. 

Good in hard or soft water. Won’t 
hurt septic tank action. 
Sold everywhere. Two 
economical sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


EVERY HOME 
NEEDS IT 









DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 










-«» MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it's 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
ecales or brownish-edged sores with snouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can 4 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now 

noted specialist’s discovery—Dr. Merrick's SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, atepe itching in minutes... 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
SULF or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


DeMenRch’S Box K-187, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (55 THAN 


wns, To Turn Trees ato Wmoney | 200" 


cod working Equi 
BELSAW MACHINERY co., 1851-P Field 8 Bide. 
315 Westport RF sas City 





TRAVEL siz 
NAUSEA 


successtully 
a third of 2 century SEASICK. 


LAND and SEA... -< 
wor WORLD OVER PEMEO* » 
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FOR YOUR 
PORTABLE BUY 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 






TDREER'S } 


“Serving Gardeners for over a Century” 


Fall Garden Book 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


! 
DREER’S 

HOLLAND TULIPS 

100 Bulbs $6.85 


Ail top-quality imported 
Darwin tulips in this mixture. 
Plant this Fall for riotous 
» Spring colors. f 
50 — $3.50; 25 bulbs $1.85 th 

_— 


EDERY A. DREER, Inc. 
> 223 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


SAVE cost of sewing materials! 
A big new sewing book, “Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,” gives complete direc- 
tions for making pretty dresses, pajamas, 
curtains and scores of other attractive and 
useful items from cotton bags. Get this ex- 






















citing FREE booklet today! Write to: 

National Cotton Council, Memphis 1, 

Tennessee, Dept. 15. eee 
OTTAWA 








TRACTOR 
& Fells Tree, cuts sles ~ 


SAW 
Uses Power Take-off ong 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Biglabor saver, Low price. FREE BOOK 6 PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1-764 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 
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the eustachian tube which adjusts air 
pressure in the middle ear.—Dr. David 
J. Goodfriend, Philadelphia. 


If the British need gold, their lords 
and financiers should sell the billions of 
dollars of gilt-edge securities they still 
hold in the United States. —Rep, Adolph 
Sabath (D.-IIl.). 


Our faith comes first and is our 
most important asset. If America lost 
much of its material things, these could be 
re-created by our free, vigorous people.— 
Winthrop Aldrich, American «Heritage 
Foundation. 


Today no one gives his regards to 
Broadway, and everybody blames every- 
thing on Broadway. The word has lost its 
mythical glitter and has acquired an 
equally mythical stench. “Broadway” is 


used as an adjective, denoting that which 


Associated Press 


HAMMERSTEIN. Finds a change on Broadway. 


is crass, shallow and cheap in the theater. 
—Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, vice-president, 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
& Publishers. 


Too many children are starved for 
playmates, for pets, for trips, for real jobs, 
under-exposed to the arts, and so cheated 
out of all things that make life exciting 
when one is 2 or 3 or 4.—Dr. James L. 
Hypes, sociologist. 


I expect to sell at least 20,000 Aus- 
tins in the U.S. during the next 12 months, 
and promise immediate delivery on all 
sales.—L. P. Lord, Austin Motor Co., 
Ltd., London. 


This is the most educated generation 
that has ever existed, yet it has also 
proved to he the most subject to mass 
suicide.—Norman Angell, economist. 


I am calling a general crime con- 
ference this fall to cope with a westward 
trek of Eastern underworld characters.— 
Gov. Earl Warren, California. 
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Only DODGE builds 








Choose from 6 sizes of Dodge-bui!t pick-up trucks 
on 5 wheelbases: 116°, 120", 126", 133” and 
135”. Available in 6!4’, 7!9’, 8’ and 9’ bodies. 


~~ Re. 










A wide variety of Dodge-built stake trucks... 74’, 9’, 12’ 
and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. 





Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. 
Cat-Over-Engine models also available. 










Panel trucks: 116’ w.b., 7' 10" body 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133° w.b., 
9°10" body with 192 cu.-ft. capacity. 


175 BASIC (o6-Kated CHASSIS MODELS 


Many tractors in conventional cab models to accom- 
“Onl modate maximum gross tractor-trailer weights 
my up to 40,000 Ibs. Also Cab*Over-Engine models. 


Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember... 
Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks.” 


From a range of 175 ‘“‘Job-Rated’”’ chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. 


You simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he’ll 
specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you want, 
and he’ll specify the right wheelbase for correct load distribution. 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he'll specify the 


right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 
transmission, springs and brakes will be “‘Job-Rated”’ for top performance 
with your loads over your roads. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability — . 
get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge ee aie ne 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck! $3 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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In This Issue... 





L. Willinger from Shostal 


The Cover. Hit by spiraling 
prices and wages, American rail- 
roads today are fighting the greatest 
rate case in their history. Should 
they lose, a vast transportation net- 
work may fall bankrupt or be taken 
over by the Federal Government. 
Should they win some 1.7 million 
railroaders like Train Dispatcher L. 
Dewey, Los Angeles, will continue 
to move more goods to American 
and foreign consumers than ever 
before. See Trouble on the Main 
Line, starting on page 24. 


Next Issue. PATHFINDER had 
intended to review the Marshall 
Plan for helping Western Europe in 
this issue. But because statesmen in 
Paris were unable to complete their 
studies by the first deadline set by 
the Secretary of State, Patu- 
FINDER’s story has been postponed. 
So the Oct 22 PATHFINDER will fea- 
ture “Marshall—Plans for Free- 
dom,” analyzing Europe’s needs and 
U.S. ability to meet those needs. 


* * 


Quiz. Why is it safer for airline 
passengers to sit facing the 
rear? 

(See ‘Backward’ Idea? p. 39.) 

Why do patients sometimes die dur- 
ing “successful” operations? 
(See Knife, p. 40,) 

What can insomniacs do instead of 
counting sheep? 

(See Perchance, p. 40.) 

How close are scientists to a cure 
for cancer? 

(See Cancer Clues, p. 40.) 

What is Washington’s “Bowery”? 
(See Tenderloin, p. 22.) 

What’s the modern equivalent of a 
jitterbug? 

(See Sly Cat, p. 19.) 

How old are the Katzer.jammer 
Kids? 

(See The First 50, p. 20.) 

Is there still a chance for a tax-cut 
next winter? 

(See Tax-idermist, p. 19.) 

Is crime growing on the West Coast? 
(See Crime Heads West, p. 20.) 

What teams top football forecast? 
(See Colleges Kick Off, p. 38.) 
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BEFORE PRESIDENT TRUMAN will call a special Congressional session he will ex- 
haust every possibility for stop-gap aid to Western Europe. Despite 
Marshall's insistence on immediate recall, the President has directed 
his aides to find some device similar to the Hoover "moratorium" 
granted debtor nations in 1931, to keep Europe going until the regular 
session meets. 


TRUMAN WILL TRY TO STALL any exact dollar figures on proposed European relief, 
until investigating Congressmen return from their tour late this 
month. He knows the program depends mostly on what the legislators 


think it will take to rehabilitate the war-shattered countries. 





Sana 


Symington will use all possible pressure to convince Truman he should 
demand more money for the U.S. armed forces, if the Administration 
intends to continue its "stop-—Russia" program. 

BEHIND THE CURTAINS WORRY of Marshall Plan sponsors is finding a way, without 
regimenting business, to overcome the natural unwillingness of U.S. 
industrialists to divert goods from U.S. consumers and risk the 
permanent loss of regular customers to fill foreign orders that may 
never be repeated. 





ee 


predicts the former Minnesota governor will cop Wisconsin's delegates 
to the GOP convention and trounce Dewey or any other Republican, ex- 
cept possibly Taft, in a showdown fight. 


LED BY ELECTRICAL WORKERS, several big unions are threatening to quit the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor because of the strong-arm methods John L. 
Lewis used to bludgeon the executive council members against signing 
the non—Communist affidavits. The Teamsters' Dan Tobin and the Car- 
penters' Bill Hutchinson also think Lewis may have done more harm than 
good in his "embarrass-—Truman" campaign. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD'S ROBERT DENHAM has refused to back down from 
his stand that all union chiefs must conform with the Taft—Hartley 
law. Unless CIO and AFL bosses fall in line by Oct. 31, he will throw 


out 5,000 pending cases, no matter who gets hurt. 


TO AVOID A DISASTROUS RAILROAD STRIKE, U. S. train operators will probably-give 
railroad brotherhoods the same pay boost granted to non-operating 
employees last month--15¢ an hour. As soon as the new contract is 
signed, however, the railroads will demand an immediate 17% rate 
boost, to be followed by another 10% hike if costs continue to mount. 


GAEL SULLIVAN'S CHANCES to succeed Robert Hannegan as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic party sagged after the thumping GOP victory in the Pennsylvania 
Bucks County Congressional election. Cautious party leaders have ad- 
vised Truman that the party suffered needless losses in pushing a test 
of the Taft-Hartley Act; that the new boss should be a stronger anti- 
labor man. 

MINDFUL OF 1948, WHITE HOUSE ADVISORS are urging Truman to go slow on any cost- 
of-living actions. No matter what he tries, the most effective means 
of price control must come by act of Congress and political wiseacres 
insist that if the GOP Congress refuses to restore something like OPA, 
the Democrats can shed blame for inflation. 











his way out as a member of the Progressive Citizens of America. 
Ardent PCAers have regarded Wallace as a "traitor" for his refusal to 
head a third-party movement. 

BRITAIN'S HUGH DALTON has promised U.S. movie-—czar Eric Johnston to meet with 
top movie producers within the next fortnight in an effort to pare 
down the 75% tax on Britain's film imports. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Judgment Day 


President faces gravest decisions: 
foreign aid, Russian threats, liv- 
ing costs—and politics 


A tanned, rested and smiling Harry 
Truman strode buoyantly down the gang- 
plank of the Presidential yacht Williams- 
burg. To a companion, he remarked: “You 
don’t know how to appreciate your own 
country till you are away.” 

A sleek White House limousine 
whisked him back to the desk he left on 
August 31. On it were piled problems the 
like of which no other returning vaca- 
tionist had ever faced. 

There to greet him, too, were the key 
men of his working staff, armed with the 
factual data he would need to reach deci- 
sions of tremendous import to the U.S. 
and the world. 

Europe. Topping the list, shaping 
and intensifying them all, was: “What 
must and what can America do, quickly, 
to head off hunger, hopelessness and chaos 
in Western Europe?” 

Almost every hour brought new evi- 
dence that the situation wouldn’t wait for 
the long-range, slow-moving Marshall 
Plan. The sagging walls of Europe’s social 
structure must be shored up soon, 

The President could summon Con- 
gress. But would Congress, already at 
work gathering independent data on the 
same problem, be willing to junk all that 
and spend tremendous stop-gap sums on 
the say-so of Truman and his Adminis- 
tration—even Secretary Marshall? 

Cost of Living. Elbowing foreign 
relief for the President’s attention was the 
nation’s biggest domestic worry—the high 
cost of living. Just in the 20 days Truman 
had been lout of the country, prices had 
climbed to new, dizzy peaks. 

But there again—what to do? Tru- 
man could have pulled out copies of his 
three- and nine-month-old economic re- 
ports saying: “I told you so.” But that 
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AT SEA. The travelling Trumans relaxed, absorbed sunshine, dismissed cares of Presidency. 


wouldn’t help the people caught in the 
double squeeze. 

United Nations. Still fresh on the 
newspapers’ front pages when Truman 
came home was the sharpest crisis yet to 
arise before the United Nations General 
Assembly: Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei Vishinsky’s bitter, bare-knuckle 
attack on the U.S. 

It was as near a showdown between 
Two Worlds as could be dreamed outside 
shooting war. It demanded level headed, 
firm statesmanship of the highest order to 
weather the storm while national honor 
was under attack. 

Less in the public eye, but equally 
urgent, was the ever-present China prob- 
lem. Waiting its turn for Truman’s atten- 
tion was the report of Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer on his special mission to the 
Orient. On it the Administration will 
shape’ future policies in Korea and China. 

The Party. Then there was politics. 
During Truman’s absence, GOP aspirants 
for his job had been making hay. The 
Democratic party organization had to be 
perfected for the coming campaign year. 
Somebody had to be found to succeed 
Robert Hannegan as National Committee 
Chairman. But his severest critics would 
admit that Truman was no babe in the 
woods in practical politics. He always has 
a pretty good idea of what’s going on. 

As he stepped ashore from the Wil- 
liamsburg, he recognized a newsreel cam- 
eraman waiting to record his arrival. 

“We missed you on this trip,” Tru- 
man grinned. “Where have you been? Out 
with Taft?” 


143 Million Americans 


Barring accidents, such as a sudden 
drop in birthrate or atomic bombs, Amer- 
ica will have 20 million more people un; 
derfoot by 2,000 A.D. 

Overcrowded cities have grown 12.7% 
since 1940 to a record total of 83,860,000. 
A Census Bureau survey of the Phila- 


delphia area, for example, last month 
showed 100,000 couples living with their 
in-laws. 

Other facts and figures about a na- 
tion on the increase and on the move: 

e @ There are 8% more Americans 
now than in 1940—143.1 million. 

@ @ More people are going West, 
which has gained 3,427,000 in seven years 
(nearlf¥ a 25% increase). California had 
the greatest surge. 

@e The South, with 42,773,000 
people, gained only 2.7% over 1940. 

ee The North-East gained 9.3%; 
the North Central, 6.3%. 

e © Two out of three farm boys are 
moving to the city as soon as they get big 
enough to reach the train ticket-sellers 
window. One suggested reason: girl short- 
age. (Only roo farm girls for every 147 
boys.) Farm population dropped 9,436,000, 
12.7%. 

e e If farm boys wait long enough 
the girls will come to them. Rural non- 
farm population increased by 3,867,000, a 
gain of 14.3%. 

@ ¢ People are living longer. The 
median age is now 30 years, in spite of a 
whopping 36.2% increase in children un- 
der 5 years. 

Cradle Crowding. Babies are being 
born so fast that the population experts 
(unable to explain how or why) had to 
revise their future population estimates 
upward. 

In spite of this, childless marriages 
have become a major problem. Answer, 
says Dr. Lewis Michelson, San Francisco: 
“Improve general health.” 

He warned against too many high- 
balls and cigarets, saw hope in Vitamin B, 
(not Vitamin E) as fertility aid. 

If doctors solve the problem of steril- 
ity, it will play hob with estimates for the 
year 2,000, 





AT HOME. It was only a step into a maze of 
problems. (SEE: Judgment Day) 
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Labor Won’t Sign 


I am not a member of the Communist 
party or affiliated with such party. I do 
not believe in and I.am not a member of 
or support any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods. 

Thus in ungrammatical but clear 
language reads the affidavit which section 
g(h) of the Taft-Hartley Act requires 
from union bosses in exchange for Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board privileges. 
Last week the affidavit littered union 
waste baskets. Admitted Reds couldn’t 
sign short of perjury. Loyal labor leaders 
wouldn’t—they were “insulted” that their 
patriotism should be doubted. 

Fresh from a Western vacation, an 
angry John L. Lewis browbeat AFL’s ex- 
ecutive council into point-blank refusal to 
sign. CIO’s ruling fathers already had 
taken a similar step, would not change 
course barring “highly unlikely” compass 
adjustments at an Oct. 13 convention in 
Boston. 

No Customers. All this marclted 
almost 15 million CIO-AFL unionists out 
of NLRB’s jurisdiction. If leaders of 2 
million independents also should spurn 
the dotted line, the fair-labor-practice 
agency’s 628 workers would have nothing 
to do but write memos to each other. 

Now, said Rep. Fred Hartley (R.- 
N.J.), employers were free “to commit 
unfair labor practices against members of 
non-complying unions.” The Wagner Act 
had been killed by labor’s own hand. Un- 
less management and unions could set up 
their own dispute-settlement machinery, a 
wave of strikes might follow. 

Last year NLRB decisions had eased 
more than 2,000 industrial headaches. 

On the Spot. In the thick of the 
conflict was 61-year-old Robert Denham, 
NLRB’s general counsel. AFL President 
William Green and others questioned his 
ruling that for a local to get recognition 
before the NLRB, both its leaders and 
parent union chiefs must sign the anti- 
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OTHER WAY. AFL's Lundeberg to Taft: Closed shop is best anti-Red club. (SEE: Labor .. .) 


Red pledges. To explain his harsh stand, 
Denham could point to the Act itself, 
which expressly forbids union recognition 
unless “there is on file with the Board an 
(anti-Communist) affidavit executed... 
by each officer of such labor organization 
and the officers of any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which it is 
an affiliate... .” 

But despite his solid legal ground, be- 
spectacled Denham might need more luck 
than the three silver dollars he carries in 
his left-hand trouser pocket had brought 
him so far. He loomed as a more likely 
scapegoat than the anti-Red provision it- 
self—ruled constitutional last fortnight in 
Texas. 

Temporary Peace. Meanwhile an- 
other labor challenge to the law fizzled as 
the Justice Department quietly ignored, 
temporarily at least, AFL’s seemingly il- 
legal Taft-blasting newspaper ads in Con- 
necticut and Ohio. 

As labor continued its battle to scut- 
tle the law, it seemed too busy for more 
strikes. A million railroad clerks, teleg- 
raphers and maintenance men and 75,000 
Railway Express workers accepted 154¢ 
wage boosts—without walking out. 


Ears Have It 


Noise leads news by a nose, accord- 
ing to E. J. Koch, president of the Inde- 
pendent Distributors, Great Lakes region. 
Last. week, at a news distributors’ meeting 
in Cleveland, Koch announced that Amer- 
icans had shelled out $1.01 billion in 1946 
for magazines and newspapers. 

But they spent $1.05 billion for radios 
and musical instruments, including the 
zither and the kazoo. 

Cold figures prove that the American 
public prefers, by $40 million, earstrain 
to eyestrain. 


Murder at 9:30 


Shree-e-k (click). “Is that you-all, 
Jack, honey-pot?” (Clomp, clomp, clomp.) 
“Who (sob) is it?” “Hyak, hyak!” 
(Snorkle.) “AAaaaah!” (Skrrsh. Glub. 


Drip, drip, drip.) “Hyak, hyak, hyak!” 
(Click. ) 

Four pop-eyed kids around the radio 
stopped breathing. Mrs. George Frederick 
Hanowell, who had come to the house on a 
relief mission, was shocked. ‘‘Why,” she 
asked the mother, “do you allow them to 
listen to that awful program?” 

The mother shrugged, switched off 
the radio. “They like it,” she said. ‘““They’d 
hear it anyhow.” 

No Escape. Through the walls and 
the ceiling of the flimsy apartment the 
radio fiend clomped after another female 
victim; her death rattle shook the house. 

It shook Mrs. Hanowell, too. 

She watched the children re-enact the 
crime. (The eldest, 11, was the fiend, the 
youngest, 4, the terrified victim.) In the 
confusion of siren, shriek, and bang- 
bang, the kids had missed the point of 
the show: Crime does not pay. 

Mrs. Hanowell was no fuddy-duddy, 
no crackpot. She had raised six children 
and had 13 grandchildren. She knew that 
children need excitement, thrills—but she 
could only guess what effect radio horror 
would have on youngsters from 4 to 12. 
If they tried to find the same thrill in 
society, it would lead to crime. 

The next day.Mrs. Hanowell went to 
all the radio stations in Washington, D.C, 
and asked them why they dealt in crime. 
Each replied: The public wants blood. 

Mrs. Hanowell didn’t believe it. 

Block Those Bullets. She typed 
out a petition, on the advice of her lawyer 
son, and quickly got 15 signatures from 
mothers in Georgetown. 

Today Mrs. Hanowell has 400,000 
names on her petition, is president and 
founder of the National Council for 


Youth Entertainment, Inc., which has 
chapters in 48 states. 

Last week her speeches and letters to 
sponsors and networks paid off. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
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REFORM. Mrs. Hanowell saved her grandchild 
from death. (SEE: Murder at 9:30) 
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saw the light. After Jan. no murders 
would be committed on their network be- 
fore 9:30 p.m. EST, 8:30 Central Stand- 
ard time. By then presumably, the kids 
would be in bed. 

This caught the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, NBC’s archrival, right in the 
middle of its Jnner Sanctum. CBS airs 
seven crime shows before 9:30, including 
such advocates of the heater and shiv as 
Sam Spade, Crime Doctor, and Thin Man. 

Hooey? “Unrealistic,’ said CBS 
President Frank Stanton. “Do children in 
the middlewest go to bed earlier?” 

NBC replied: “Presumably, the sta- 
tions in the Central time zone will record 
programs, re-broadcast them later, at their 
option.” 

Mutual’s president, Edgar Kobak, 
with 5 o’clock Shadow (Sundays) and six 
other early evening shows devoted to may- 
hem and bash, squalled: “Hooey! We 
might as well say we are going to ban 
soap operas on our network, simply be- 
cause we don’t have any.” 

It Won't Work. Bloodspattered 
ABC, with eight bang-bangs before 9:30 
including (Gangbusters, Counter-spy, 
Green Hornet, The Fat Man), denied 
through President Mark Woods that a 
time limitation would protect children of 
all ages. 

“Young children should be protected 
from the pure thriller, but older children 
will stay up later and listen anyhow.” 

ABC says it gets only three or four 
gripe letters a month; in the first half 
of September, one lone squawk. But when 
a West Coast golf tourney caused can- 
cellation of Famous Jury Trials and J 
Deal in Crime, 300 murder fans protested 
by telephone to ABC in New York. 

Hooper ratings to the contrary, Mrs. 
Hanowell believes that crime show fans 
represent a minority of listeners. She re- 
ceives 1,700—1,800 letters a week, has two 
secretaries to help her. She resents letters 
from foreign countries raising cain about 
American radio. 

“This is our dispute,” she says. “The 
broadcasters are good Americans. They 
may be thoughtless, but they certainly 
are not malicious.” 


Short Story 


Harold E. Stassen lost his shorts two 
years ago but didn’t tell anybody about it. 

Last week in Spokane, at a reception 
for the candidate for the Republican Pres- 
idential nomination at the airport, ex- 
Lieutenant Ted H. Galland shoved his 
way through the greeters, waving the 
drawers. 

“Sir,” said Galland, “I am returning 
your skivvies. You left them aboard the 
San Juan just before the Jap surrender.” 

Mr. Stassen smiled, accepted his 
shorts. 


The Wool Pie 


Don’t look now, but there’s a war in 
your new fall coat. 

It’s a wool war between the states— 
fought with words, water, corporation 
taxes, sheep and insults. Colorado’s Gov. 
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SHEEP, Will the clanking of woolen mills' looms shatter their pasture quiet? (SEE: Wool Pie) 


W. Lee Knous, Western generalissimo, 
wants Eastern woolen mills to pack up 
their looms and move West. But Massa- 
chusetts’ Lt. Gov. Arthur Coolidge says 
Knous had better lay off—or Massachu- 
setts, sir, will start raising its own sheep 
on 3,000 abandoned farms. 

Next month eight Midwest and West- 
ern governors will meet in Denver to sell 
their idea to Pacific coast textile men— 
and maybe a very few small manufac- 
turers from the East. 

Eastern Gravy. The rub in the cur- 
rent conflict lies in the label on any woolen 
coat. Odds are 7 to 3 it was made within 
300 miles of New York City. Almost cer- 
tainly its wool was bought by dealers with 
offices on Boston’s dirty, cobbled Summer 
st. In 8 out of 10 cases factories located 
between Portland, Me., and Philadelphia 
scoured, sorted, picked, dusted, carded, 
combed, spun and wove the wool. Only 
the greasy fleece itself came from the West 
or from abroad. 

The West wants processing plants— 
and a bigger share in the wool pie—be- 
cause sheep-raising profits have dwindled. 
Seventy years ago yearly operating ex- 
penses were 70¢ a head. Now they aver- 
age $10. 

Western Grease. To ship a 100-lb. 
bag of wool 1,980 miles from Fort Collins, 
Col., to Boston costs $2.12. Two-thirds of 
the bag’s weight is dirt and grease. Why, 
asks Knous and others, can’t: 

ee The West turn the grease into 
saleable lanolin and phosphates—as the 
East does now? 

@ @ Western-made wool clothe the 
Pacific Coast’s growing population? 

e @ Australian and New Zealand wool 
be processed in the West instead of 
Boston? 

Slowly, the West supplies its own an- 
swers. Denver has a sweater factory. A 
mammoth warehouse where wool can be 
sold is going up at Casper, Wyo. 

Hard Words, Soft Water. But 
easterners doubt a general westward 
march. Colorado, they note, has a higher 
corporation tax than New York, Massa- 
chusetts or Pennsylvania. Except in South- 


ern California, the West has few skilled 
clothing workers. “Massachusetts,” adds 
Gov. Coolidge, “is a soft-water section 
far better suited for mills than the alka- 
line water of the West. Even our humid 
weather is best for wool production.” 
“Nonsense,” replies Director Henry 
B. Moore of Colorado university’s Busi- 
ness Research bureau. “The water in our 
snow-fed streams is so soft that a piece of 
soap will last three times as long in it as 
anywhere—anywher? at all.” 


Ghetto, U.S. 


Aaron Tushin, American citizen, 49- 
year-old Government patent attorney, 
bought a house in the Washington suburbs 
in January, 1946. He lived there happily 
for more than a year. He didn’t know his 
neighbors had signed a covenant among 
themselves, barring forever “Jews, Per- 
sians, Syrians, any person of the Semitic 
race, and Negroes” from the neighbor- 
hood. 

“Good Citizens.” First hint of trou- 
ble came last week when Tushin received 
an anonymous phone call asking his “‘na- 
tionality.” A few days later the property 
developers demanded that Tushin attend a 
conference to discuss his “violation” of the 
covenant. Tushin refused. 

By somber warnings of soon-to-come 
property value losses, one supersensitive 
neighbor got 9 out of 52 home-owners to 
sign a petition for enforcement of the 
“covenant.” 

*, . . No Sanction.” When word of 
the suit got out, pledges of sympathy and 
support piled in on the Tushins from non- 
signing neighbors. The defenders of prop- 
erty values insisted: “. . . there is no 
racial or religious prejudice involved.” 

With the heat on, the petitioners in- 
structed attorney Pugh to kill the action. 
Tushin’s attorney, however, immediately 
started a new action to find out if such 
a covenant is legal. 

One of Many. If the Tushin case 
were unusual it could be lightly dismissed. 
But, says the Anti-Defamation League, 
such covenants are common. Practically 
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every new residential district in every city 
includes some such bans, the League said. 

Two cases involving Negroes accused 
of violating covenants will be heard by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the October term. 
If the court rules in favor of the Negroes, 
it would still not ban such “private” 
agreements. But it would make them 
legally unenforceable. 


Candidates at Large 


The biggest news in politics is the 
non-collapsible Eisenhower boom. The 
biggest question to other Presidential pros- 
pects is: “Where does it leave us?” 

The five-star general and president- 
elect of Columbia university steadfastly 
refused to encourage the advance agents 
of his bandwagon. He “deplored” the or- 
ganization of Ejisenhower-for-President 
Clubs, insisted that a “draft without con- 
nivance is an impossibility.” 

But he didn’t tie Gen. Sherman’s 
boom-stopper: “If nominated, I will not 
run; if elected, I will not serve,” or even 
Gen. Marshall’s “I cannot be drafted for 
any political office.” And as long as the 
General remains a possibility, however re- 
mote, he will remain a weighty factor. 
His influence will increase, too, in direct 
proportion to the likelihood of a deadlock 
between front-runners Dewey and Taft. 

Who’s Behind Him? Political wise- 
acres, of course, are looking for the “an- 
gles,” in spite of universal acknowledg- 
ment that Eisenhower’s honor is spotless. 
One theory is that he is being used un- 
wittingly as a stalking horse for candid 
candidate Harold Stassen, who hopes to 
profit by a Taft-Dewey deadlock. 

Sen. Taft, meanwhile, continued his 
methodical feeling of the public pulse in 
the West. Almost stolidly, he stood on his 
and his party’s record in Congress, partic- 
ularly the Taft-Hartley law, and dared 
critics to do their worst. 
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UNOFFICIAL. The Eisenhower boom ignores the General's protests. (SEE: Candidates at Large) 


Opening Up. Gov. Dewey also 
spoke out: He asked for quick U.N. action 
to establish separate Jewish and Arab 
States in Palestine; U.S. admission of its 
share of displaced refugees, and immigra- 
tion of 150,000 Jews to Palestine. 

Then he trekked to the Eastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, Mass., where 
GOP leaders heard him introduced as a re- 
puted candidate for the Presidency. With 
New England caution, however, they 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude. 


Put Out 


Baseball, America’s national sport, is 
a private feud-in Ohio, where two towns, 
Basil (pop. 766) and Baltimore (pop. 
835), are waiting nervously for the um- 
pire’s decision on a curve hurled by Balti- 
more in 1945. 

Basil and Baltimore had lived within 
a mile of each other on the New York 
Central railroad, but with the years and 
middle-age spread, they merged. An en- 
gineer on a fast freight frequently took 
them for one town. 

In 1945 Basil and Baltimore became 
one town. But no one could agree on what 
the new town should be called. Basil had 
accepted the merger only if the town 
would have a new name—neither Balti- 
more nor Basil. But poor Basil was just 
absorbed; Baltimore outnumbered it by 69 
inhabitants. Basil residents, accustomed to 
an altitude of 870 feet, hit a new high. 
Their brightest wits composed a name for 
the new town from spare parts of Basil- 
Baltimore: Baseball. 

Safe on First. A straw vote was 
held and Baseball won. But the Baltimore 
boys objected. Petitions were circulated. 
The box score: 615 for Baseball, 490 
against. The case went to court. Last week 
Judge Earl D. Parker set Oct. 16 as the 
deadline for the attorneys to file their 
briefs. Waiting in left field, Umpire 


Parker will render his Baseball decision 

about Nov. 12. 
Baseball - conscious 

has no baseball team. 


Basil - Baltimore 


Eat Less or Pay More 


As the needle on the nation’s price 


‘gauge inched toward the red danger mark, 


there was no dispute that something must 
be done. 

For the pressure, people blamed the 
end of OPA, heavy exports, full employ- 
ment and record-breaking peacetime na- 
tional income, sin, the mid-summer 
drought, and grain speculators. Suggested 
cures like closing down breweries, meatless 
days and consumer strikes had their advo- 
cates, but $1 steaks, butter and eggs still 
had plenty of takers. 

Lean Years. What the country was 
seeing, in fact, was a simple working out 
of natural rules that have been self-en- 
forcing since Joseph cornered the grain 
market—the old and inescapable law of 
supply and demand. 

Grain, primarily wheat and corn, is 
the keystone of U.S. agriculture, to which 
is tied the cost of everything people eat— 
from paté de foie gras to bread. Agri- 
culture, business and industry are the 
three legs of the economic stool. With the 
U.S. grain crop goo million bushels short, 
the stool is wobbling. 

Dilemma. To save prostrate West- 
ern Europe, State Department experts 
want to match 1946 relief shipments of 
about 560 million bushels. Less than that, 
they say, won’t fill the need, and U.S. pres- 
tige will suffer in the fight to save our 
friends from the inroads of communism. 

But practical Agriculture Department 
experts say the country can’t spare more 
than 400 million bushels without blowing 
an economic gasket. 

In addition to the thoroughly practi- 
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GOING UP. Flanders looked for a way fo 
lower the ceiling. (SEE: Eat Less) 
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cal political argument that few people 
would like to see rationing and price con- 
trols resumed, there were other important 
obstacles: 

e @ It would be impossible to roll 
present prices back arbitrarily and sub- 
stantially. 

e @ Before a price control program 
could be started, a new crop year would 
begin. 

ee It would probably wreck the 
Marshall Plan by putting the blame on it 
for “hardships” at home. 

Demands that Congress “do some- 
thing” run aground for the simple reason 
that Congress hasn’t finished finding out 
what it can do. Other possible, if only 
partial, solutions are increased production 
(most industries are putting out goods at 
or near all-time highs); restoration of 
credit controls (though there isn’t much 
credit to control in the food business, 
where the cost of living is heaviest). 

Still others would limit exports. Some, 
like Sen. Flanders (R.-Vt.), would clamp 
a 100% margin requirement on grain ex- 
changes. Proposals to dole out, on a ra- 
tioning basis, steel and commodities like 
grain and livestock have cropped up. 

Latest “big-name” supporter of buyer 
resistance is Sen. Taft who advised con- 
sumers to “eat less meat and eat less ex- 
travagantly.” In simpler words, he had 
said what Truman and Administration big 
shots were and had been saying in multi- 
syllable words for weeks. 


Death of a Flower 


Few men were ever called so many 
different names— The Little Flower, 
Butch, The Hat, demagogue, whirling 


dervish, rabble rouser, clown. 

But in nearly 50 years of public life, 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, exponent of the 
“get tough” school of politics, never lost 
sight of his friends and neighbors, the 





BUTCH. The Hot that nobody ever called 
High. (SEE: Death of a Flower) 
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pushcart peddlers, icemen and shopkeepers 
of Greenwich village, and their prototypes 
around the world. 

Thumbs Up. From a minor clerk in 
a U.S. Consulate in the Balkans to Direc- 
tor General of the UNRRA, through Con- 
gress and the mayoralty of the world’s 
biggest city, the 5-foot, 3-inch dynamo 
fought and won by thumbing his nose at 
convention and doing the unpredictable 
as a matter of course. 

He waved a $3 roast on the floor of 
Congress in 1925 as a protest against the 
cost of living. He brewed beer in his Con- 
gressional office during prohibition, and 
dared police to arrest him. He made a 
well-attended speech on the Capitol steps 
when refused recognition on the House 
floor. He turned in a riot call in front of 
the New York Stock Exchange just to 
demonstrate the efficiency of New York’s 
finest. He read the funnies to New York 
kids over the radio during a newspaper 
delivery strike. He spurred settlement of 
a coal strike by locking the negotiators in 
the room and turning off the heat. 

Food for Millions. For his work as 
UNRRA director, he won the nation’s 
highest civilian award—the Medal of 
Merit—because, said President Truman, 
he had earned the “gratitude of millions 
in the world who were threatened with 
starvation.” 

Last week, after three days in a coma, 
death came peacefully to the Little Flower 
in the heart of the city he loved. 


The Big Wind 


The most ballyhooed hurricane of all 
time struck with savage fury, but failed 
to live up to its advance press notices. 

A wild tempest of wind and rain, it 
twisted 20 transport planes at Miami into 
junk. Like radishes, it tore up palm trees 
at West Palm Beach. It spoiled perhaps 
one-fourth of Florida’s $100 million citrus 
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HURRICANE. It broke windows, toppled radio towers, wrecked planes. (SEE: The Big Wad) 


crop and smashed radio towers. It touched 
Mobile Ala., then moved on to New Or- 
leans to snap a 130-foot: chimney, litter 
the streets as no Mardi Gras had ever 
done. Acres of Louisiana sugar cane fell 
beneath its 100-mile per hour scythe. 

From Shreveport, La:, it fizzled into 
Texas and Arkansas as a series of little 
storms, But as the Gulf coast tallied its 
dead—nearly 100o—and some $80 million 
worth of property damage, it readied it- 
self to take the shock of another storm re- 
ported brewing 300 miles south of Miami. 

General reaction: It could have been 
much worse. Only 47 years ago, a Galves- 
ton, Tex., hurricane had taken 6,000 lives. 

Danger! The ballyhoo, result of six 
days’ warning by weather forecasters, gave 
almost everybody time to get ready. The 
Miami Herald carried a nine-part “what 
to do” notice on its front page. The Red 
Cross, caught off guard at Texas City’s 
explosion last spring, rushed 48 skilled 
workers to Florida while the wind was 
still a breeze, shifted them quickly to the 
Gulf coast when the storm swept west- 
ward. Almost calmly people boarded up 
windows, put in extra food, filled bathtubs 
lest drinking water become polluted. 

Yacht owners beached their craft or 
sailed them south of Cuba to escape dam- 
age. At Florida’s Lake Okeechobee— 
where 19 years ago 1,836 persons were 
killed by a hurricane-swept tide—resi- 
dents jammed uncomfortably into box 
cars and trucks, but got away from the 
danger area in time. 

Test Flight. As the barometer rose, 
signifying the hurricane’s end, strange 
and often comic stories passed into local 
legend. In Miami, a woman had begged 
the Red Cross to board up her house. 
Asked why her neighbors couldn’t help, 
she replied: “I’m not speaking to my 
neighbors.” 

A daring weatherman flew in an Army 
bomber straight into the hurricane’s eye— 
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Ex-Governor Earle 


for science. Even as he took off, other 
scientists prepared to cripple the next hur- 
ricane in its tracks—with dry ice. 


«‘Warmongers”’ 


“Some of his former students gasped 
as they saw the once-mild-mannered pro- 
fessor turn tiger, run his hand over his 
red hair, shout until his pince-nez trem- 
bled on his nose, and hurl blazing epithets 
at the accused.” 

Thus, ten years ago a New York Sun 
reporter described Soviet state prosecutor 
Andrei Vishinsky’s courtroom tactics—the 
same viciousness Delegate Vishinsky dis- 
played last week before the U.N. General 
Assembly (see World). There were only 
three changes: (1) The red hair has turned 
grey; (2) the pince-nez has been replaced 
by hornrims, and (3) the accused were 
not Russian “traitors,” but nine Americans 
he charged with warmongering. 

Seldom before had any diplomat had 
the crude audacity to denounce publicly 
individual citizens of a friendly nation. 
Had Vishinsky known his America he 
would have realized that the freedom of 
expression which he deplored would rise 
up to slap him down. 
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UN-Delegate Dulles 





Sen. Brooks 





Industrialist Jordan 
THE ACCUSED. Five have already prosecuted their Soviet prosecutor. (SEE: “Warmongers”) 


Engineer Harwood 


Writer Deane 
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Rep. Dorn 


Left Out. The nation’s press pounced 
on his “bad manners.” U.S. Delegate War- 
ren Austin said angrily that he wished his 
name had been on the Russian’s list. Few 
Americans questioned the accuseds’ rights 
to say the things Vishinsky had resented: 

Sen. C. Wayland Brooks’ (R.-IIl.) 
suggestion that if “the Germans [had] 
eaten up Russia” the Truman Doctrine 
would be unnecessary. 

Industrialist Virgil Jordan’s unver- 
ified statement that the U.S. “should 
manufacture many atomic bombs and 
quickly release them whether [or not] 
there is any reason to believe that the 
country concerned manufactures arma- 
ments.” 

Rep. W. Jennings Bryan Dorn’s 
(D.-S.C.) “cynical” remark that Russia 
can only be halted by “bombing potential 
industrial centers” in the Urals. 

Gen. John R. Deane’s book urging a 
“military program ... . to meet special- 
ized situations which the war with Russia 
would entail.” 

“Lies.”? Far from admitting their 
“guilt,” the American “warmongers” 
turned prosecutors. Some of the accused 
took time to reply: 

John Foster Dulles, one-time Federa- 








tion of Churches official, now a U.N. dele- 
gate—“I did not make the statement ... 
Vishinsky attributed to me. . . . Another 
war need not and must not be.” 


Ex-Baptist minister Rep. Charles 
Eaton (R.-N.J.)—‘Communism is anti- 
Christ. . . . Sooner or later we must 


stand up to the Russian _ govern- 
ment. ...” 

Paisley B. Harwood, vice president, 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee—“Vish- 
insky said I-urged new weapons because 
the atom bomb destroys too much prop- 
erty in the process of killing humans. Ac- 
tually I prefaced those remarks with ‘if 
it is necessary to fight at all’ and even 
‘thought the bomb was used unnecessarily 
on Japan’.” 

“And More Lies.” Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mahon (D.-Conn.)—‘Mr. Vishinsky has 
vetoed an effective American plan to do 
away with atomic bombs... . J An accu- 
rate list of warmongers will include every 
statesman who attempts to sabotage an 
effective international control of weapons 
of mass destruction.” 

George H. Earle III, ex-Pennsylvania 
Governor, one-time U.S. Minister to Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria—If “he means I ad- 
vocate using the atom bomb on Russia, he 
is absolutely right. I know implicitly that 
the moment they get [it] ... they are 
going to bomb us.” 

At week’s end there seemed little 
chance that the U.N. General Assembly 
would approve Vishinsky’s resolution to 
bar war-promoting propaganda from the 
world press. 


Bait 


Last week an insidious “plot” to re- 
cruit ex-Marines for the Reserve Corps 
fizzled dismally. 

Knowing the Marine’s love of fruit- 
salad, the Corps struck nearly 400,000 vic- 
tory medals—handsome bronze jobs, with 
a colorful ribbon, for World War II. 

All the ex-Marine had to do was go to 
his local recruiting office with his dis- 
charge papers, sign a couple of receipts 
and the medal was his. 

But the bait didn’t work. In Wash- 
ington, only 300 boys of an eligible 10,000 
showed up to claim their medals. Else- 
where takers were equally scarce. 

Hooked. Said cab-driver Joe 
Holmes, Washington, D.C.: “I goes down 
to the Armory, and there’s a phonograph 
playing the Marine Hymn. And there’s a 
nice old colonel handing me the medal. I 
wind up shipping over in the Reserve. 
Semper Fi.” 

In Seattle, ex-Pvt. Morris Prince 
said: “Sure I got my Victory medal. My 
kid is wearing it. Yeah. I’m in the Re- 
serve.” 

“T ain’t fooling with it,” grinned ex- 
Cpl. George Grover of Sheboygan, Wis. 
“T know if I go around there, I'll be in 
China in two months.” 

“Tt’s purty,” said ex-Cpl. Oscar Man- 
son. “My best girl wants to wear it. The 
Reserve isn’t so bad, here in Fort Worth.” 

In Zanesville, Ohio, Henry Bristow 
snarled: “Naw, no medal for me... I 
got slant-eyes already.” 
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RDINARILY a quiet, dignified Cap- 

itol Hill reporter, Pathfinder’s Pope 
Haley took advantage of Congressional 
dog days to play hookey from the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery and visit Washington’s 
Western High School. Last week a new 
Haley wrote, not of students’ political 
interests but of “supersonic stuff”: 

Once upon a time, in the land of 
Adolescence, there lived a character by 
the name of Jackson who was all reet 
and of a drape shape. 

Jackson and all his fellow Adoles- 
cents, each familiarly known to the other 
as “cousin,” were of a strange tribe, 
called “Jitterbugs.” Their language was 
a queer distortion of the mother tongue. 
It left the untutored completely at a loss 
to understand what thoughts, if any, 
were being exchanged. Yet strangely, an 
eavesdropper sensed a subtle kinship. 

The tribal costume of the Jitter- 
bugs was the zoot suit or the bobby sox, 
and to Jackson and his Cousins all who 
did not speak the tongue were “Squares.” 

But it came to pass that with his 
increase of years, of stature and of wis- 
dom, Jackson took leave of the land of 
Adolescence, and arrived in the country 
of his fathers, where life was a struggle 
for survival and there was no opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of developments in 
the land of Adolescence. 

Time’s Changes. Then, after a 
few years, Jackson thought of the pleas- 
ure he had left behind, and went in 
search of that magic land. It was with no 
difficulty that he found his way to old fa- 
miliar landmarks. But, as he traveled, he 
became sorely puzzled. 

The land was full of Adolescents— 


Do Not Patronize... 


Stocky, mustachioed Vic Riesel—New 
York Post Syndicate labor expert—wound 
up a summer of outguessing labor by pan- 
ning it gently. 

Somewhere in the innermost sanc- 
tums of union czars, where his affable 
manners gave him easy entry, Riesel heard 
that Danish couples were stalled at the 
altar because all-important marriage li- 
censes ran out after a Copenhagen print- 
ers’ strike. 

Amused, he dug deeper. “Laxity” of 
customs guards, he discovered, caused a 
summer strike of a French smugglers’ 
union. The rub: Gendarmes allowed too 
many non-dues-payers to cross the Span- 
ish border. The wine and oranges they 
brought in knocked francs from black 
market price tags. 

Unfair. In Toronto, Canada, life- 
guards dove from their lookout platforms, 
swam in a circle to protest a refused pay 
hike. And 12,500 miles of land and ocean 
away, in Siam, the game bird flushers’ 
union walked out after scabs in the form 
of falcons had ruined their dogs’ business. 
It also demanded a union royalty of one 
bird for every 21 shot. Northward in 
Japan, post office workers asked for a 
private mortuary because union grave- 
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Sly Cat & 
Sad Gopher 





International 


ICKY. Jitterbug rug-cutting is passé. 


diggers charged too much for burials. 

But the belly laughs were not all for- 
eign. AFL electricians in a fight with Illi- 
nois legislators flicked a microphone switch 
which took the volume out of anti-union 
speeches. And Riesel forgot to mention 
four electricians who picketed a Toledo 
manhole while strikebreakers tugged at 
beneath-surface wires. 





= 
THIRD TRY. Knutson gamely reopens his tax- 
cut fight. (SEE: Tax-idermist) 


there was no doubt about that—but not 
the kind he had known. With a strange 
sense of foreboding, he dared address a 
friendly appearing young native. 

“Are you,” he asked, “a Jitterbug?” 

With a look of pained surprise, tem- 
pered with understanding such as Jack- 
son himself would have felt in his time 
had some misguided elder called a neat 
treat a “flapper,” the young native re- 
plied sympathetically: 

“Don’t be a gopher, gopher.” 

Sorrowing, Jackson went on his way 
—past a corner drugstore surrounded by 
what, in his day, would have been 
“wolves” with well-tuned whistles for 
passing lassies. 

Hollow Memories. But there were 
no familiar whistles or barks. The 
wolves, now known as sly cats, merely 
greeted a passing beauty with a sedate 
“Hi, woman!” And she, in turn, acknowl- 
edged the tribute with something Jack- 
son understood, but failed to compre- 
hend, as “Volte vout!” or a series of 
burping sounds like bubba-bubba-bubba. 

More puzzled, but still undaunted, 
Jackson pursued a supersonic (sly cat) 
and his “hon” (a sly cat’s date) to their 
un-scroungy lair—the high school dance. 
Here he discovered the Jitterbug stylist 
was as dated as the Turkey Trot. The 
girls rock and bounce while their part- 
ners gyrate like corkscrews in contor- 
tions known as the “coffee drag” or the 
“B.O. step,” or something totally inde- 
scribable known as the “pulverizer,” 
which includes everything. 

Then Jackson went away, regret- 
fully conscious that time had made him 
a square. 





Tax-idermist 


After three months in legislative 
mothballs the twice-vetoed $4 billion tax 
reduction bill is being shaken out for use 
in January. 

From his cottage “Dunworkin”—on a 
point of land between two of Minnesota’s 
bluest lakes—Rep. Harold Knutson told 
the nation last week he was far from 
“done working” on income tax-cuts. The 
stocky Norwegian-born chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
(which initiates revenue laws) reversed his 
earlier stand of no more tax-paring meas- 
ures until a GOP President sits in the 
White House. 

His change of mind came close after 
President Truman’s estimate of a $4.7 bil- 
lion 1948 surplus. This could be quickly 
eaten up by the Marshall Plan to aid 16 
European nations next spring. But if Tru- 
man repeats his $3 billion 1946-7 under- 
guess, there might still be room for tax 
cutting. 

Knutson has a bevy of 11 experts— 
lawyers, revenue specialists, business men 
—picking apart the nation’s entire tax 
structure in a $25,000 research program. 
When they finish, income tax legislation 
may be accompanied also by cuts in rail- 
road, amusement and luxury charges. 
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VIGILANTES. Warren warred on the gangsterism Downey exposed. (SEE: Crime Heads West) 


The First 50 


Fifty years old this week—and they 
don’t look a day over 10o—the double- 
barrelled, blond and brunet, unconscion- 
able hellions Hans and Fritz are still up 
to no good. 

Every Sunday morning, to the delight 
of millions of fans all over the U.S. and 
15 foreign countries, the two little imps 
find new ways to make life miserable 
for the rest of their oddly assorted house- 
hold. 

Often enough to make it interesting, 
but not enough to make any permanent 
impression, they get the tarnation whaled 
out of them by one of their justly out- 
raged victims. 

There is the fat, walrus-whiskered, 
punishment-absorbing Captain; ample- 
bosomed Mama, slow to think but quick 
to anger; and the long-suffering Inspector 
with the incredibly high hat and long 
beard. 

Many 1947 grandfathers were about 
the age of their youngest grandchild back 


in 1897 when Rudolph Dirks, a young 
staff artist of the old New York Journal, 
was given an assignment to “draw some 
funny kid pictures” for the then new and 
experimental idea of the newspaper comic 
strip. 

German Parent. Dirks created The 
Katzenjammer Kids, launched himself on 
a lifetime career, and began a record for 
the longest-lived comic feature in exist- 
ence. Dirks credits Wilhelm Busch, a Ger- 
man artist, with giving him the idea for 
the appearance of his brats, but their char- 
acter and Germanic dialect he developed 
alone. 

Few fans recall that the Captain is 
not the Kids’ father, but just an old sea- 
dog who came to board with the family, 
or that the Inspector was introduced as a 
truant officer whose hilarious clashes with 
the Kids assured him a permanent role in 
the cast. 

Whose Children? The Katzenjam- 
mer Kids’ tremendous popularity led to a 
famous newspaper lawsuit. Joseph Pulit- 
zer, publisher of the New York World, 


PY GOLLY, SUCH DUM e¢ 
VEASELS SHOULD HAFF 


TWO HEADS EACH 29 
MIGHTBE DEN YOU 
COULD LOIN SUM- 
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United Features Syndicate 


REPEATERS. After a half century, Hans and Fritz ore still incorrigible. (SEE: The First 50) 


lured Dirks away from the Journal, and 
William Randolph Hearst, Journal pub- 
lisher, brought suit. The court ruled that 
Hearst had a right to the title, The Kat- 
zenjammer Kids, but not to Dirks’ serv- 
ices. 

Dirks continued his strip for Pulitzer 
under the name of Hans and Fritz, while 
Hearst retained The Katzenjammer Kids 
with a new artist. 

Later, when World War I brought 
suspicion on all German names, Hans and 
Fritz was re-titled The Captain and the 
Kids, as it is still known. 


Crime Heads West 


An old West Coast saw that “there's 
a murder in Los Angeles every day” seems 
headed for history books as “immigrant” 
thugs threaten to step up the rate. 

At least 150 of these Eastern and 
Western gangsters recently entered Cali- 
fornia—or are on the way—with pistols in 
their luggage, larceny in their hearts. Sel- 
dom since San Francisco’s long-ago in- 
vasion by the Sydney Ducks gang—mostly 
escaped cons from Australia’s Botany Bay 
—has the state played host to so many 
unwelcome visitors. 

Already about 75% of Los Angeles’ 
streets are unsafe for women after dark. 
Number rackets (the best pay 600-1 on 
1,000-1 odds) flourish, compete with ex- 
panding lotteries. 

Hot Wires. Last year California out- 
stripped the nation in robberies-per-head 
but kept killings low. Now as competition 
in race-track wire book-making gets hot- 
ter (supposedly it caused the Los Angeles 
murder of “Bugsy” Siegel), murder sta- 
tistics may get bloody new digits. 

Aroused by constituents’ letters. 
Democrat Sen. Sheridan Downey sounded 
the alarm last fortnight, drew quick sup- 
port from non-partisan Gov. Earl Warren. 
Soon citizens’ commissions appointed by 
Warren will probe juvenile delinquency. 
paroles, the courts—and even where the 
gangsters come from. State Attorney Gen- 
eral Fred Howser’s latest plan would force 
all felons to register with police, ban even 
possession of slot machines, closely super- 
vise distribution of racing data. 

“Criminals always go where the grass 
grows greenest,” explains Warren, loyal to 
California’s sunshine, sandy beaches. and 
heavy dews. But they also like the state’s 
365-day-a-year horse racing. 


Who Runs U.S.? 


For the first and probably last time 
Sen. Robert Taft’s name last week was in- 
gloriously emblazoned on the same “honor 
roll” with union leader Harry Bridges. 
Memphis boss Ed Crump, and Boston jail- 
bird James Curley. 

Few Americans took too seriously in- 
side-man John Gunther’s copyrighted ar- 
ticle, The 64 Who Run America. It was 
published in the fledgling magazine ’47, 
which compared it glowingly to ex-Ambas- 
sador James Gerard’s similar catalog is- 
sued 17 years ago. 

Motley. Gerard left out President 
Hoover. Gunther led off with Truman. All 
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but two of Gerard’s selections were busi- 
ness leaders (including seven DuPonts). 
But Gunther rated fewer than 20 indus- 
trialists as powerful as dissident GOP Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon. 

Also potent: Six publishers, three 
scientists, eiglt labor leaders, three pres- 
sure group heads, and National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People secretary Walter White. And Hen- 
ry Wallace. 

A few editors wondered how long 
even Gunther would be satisfied wich his 
list. Gerard wiped his slate clean after 
three years and wrote in the single name 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Quick Relief 


Norwalk, Conn., city fathers dug into 
the records of the city’s welfare depart- 
ment and gasped in astonishment. 

One citizen, by simply declaring him- 
self “unemployable,” had wrung so much 
sympathy—and cash—from the depart- 
ment that he was able to buy a $6,800 
house. Another got a new car. All that was 
needed to get a substantial “handout” 
was ‘identification and a convincingly sad 
story. 

A special committee, appointed by 
Mayor Edward J. Kelley, looked into the 
records after the Board of Estimates and 
Taxation was asked to make up a deficit 
in the department’s account for the fiscal 
year. The total relief chit ran up to 
$222,289. 

Man’s Work. The committee report 
criticized Dorothy Murray, the city’s re- 
lief program boss, as “incompetent” and 
an “amateur.” It urged that her job be 
abolished and that a man with business 
experience be put in charge of city wel- 
fare work, 

Get back what you can of the mis- 
spent relief money, the committee ad- 
vised the city. It cited over-ceiling rent 
payments from relief funds, “relief” 


money for families with incomes up to $90 
a week and boarding children whose par- 
ents earned more than $100 a week. 
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HELPER. Probers found Norwalk's Murray 
super-sympathetic. (SEE: Quick Relief) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 





Salary, Million a Year! 


Everybody is in favor of efficient 
and economical government. I there- 
fore propose that we pay each. Senator 
and Representative one million dollars 
a year! 

Absurd? Let’s figure a little. For 
96 Senators and 435 Members of the 
House that would cost $531 million a 
year—or less than 145% of what the 
Government spends. It would be only 
two-thirds as much as the Department 
of Agriculture will cost this year. 

Ridiculous? Well, I know a lot of 
the 531 men now serving, and I think 
highly of the ability, sincerity and pa- 
triotism of the best of them. Others 
are here who, frankly, fail to match the 
best ones by a wide margin. 

But to sit on the board of direc- 
tors, which Congress is, of the biggest 
business on earth, to conduct the affairs 
of this great country at a time when its 
policies can determine the destiny of 
all humankind for centuries, none but 
the ablest and best men ought to be 
elected to Congress. 

How many better men can you 
name in your own state or district than 
the Representative and Senators you 
last elected? 


* * as 


Why do not 531 of the top U.S. 
men or women come to Congress? 
Principally because they cannot afford 
to interrupt their business or profes- 
sional careers for two-year or six-year 
periods and a’salary that barely pays 
living and campaign expenses. That is 
true of thousands who earn much less 
than $15,000 a year, as well as for 
many others who earn much more. 

But for a million dollars a year! 
Even after paying four-fifths of it back 
to the Treasury, a man could serve one 
two-year term and be defeated, and re- 
tire with a competence. With taxes at 
present rates a million-dollar salary 
would actually cost taxpayers only 
about $120,000. 


* * * 


ll grant that money alone is not 
the whole answer. Some states and 
some districts could find no better men 
at any price than they now elect. They 
are the exceptions. Nevertheless, a 
whopping big salary, added to the 
honor and power and sense of public 
service, would go far toward making a 
seat in Congress attractive to Amer- 
ica’s finest and ablest people. 

It would bring before the voters 
at every primary a much longer list of 
candidates to pick from. I'll grant, too, 
that it would bring out more dema- 
gogues and crackpots; now, however, 
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CONGRESS. Would higher salaries help? 


some voters are not offered much else! 
And, certainly, more rigid regulations 
would need to be enforced upon cam- 
paign expenditures. 


*_ * * 


All right! Maybe—amillion-dollar 
salaries for members of Congress would 
be too sensible, or too absurd, or im- 
practicable to enact. 

The President gets $75,000. Per- 
haps that is enough for Congress. After 
taxes it would leave around $25,000, 
which is still a great deal more than 
thousands of the ablest Americans ever 
hope to net. 

A $75,000 salary for each of 531 
members would add up to less than $40 
million. That would be less than the 
U.S. will spend this year for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs ($45 million); 
or for the Forest Service ($47 mil- 
lion); or for Administration of the 
Sugar Act ($53 million). It would be 
about one-tenth of one per cent of 
what Government spends. 

Surely not an extravagant outlay 
to attract the best citizens to public 
service! 

* * * 


Neither $75,000, nor million- 
dollar, salaries could do much more 
than to bring before the people a wider 
choice of abler candidates. Most vot- 
ers might themselves devote more 
thoughtful consideration to solid val- 
ues of men who aspire to Congress. 

But there would still be people 
whose vote would be decided by a 
smile, a radio voice, or the curl of the 
statesman’s hair. 








Washington 


Talk 


Tenderloin 





“Due to the delicate nature of this 
publication it cannot be sold on street 
stands . ..s0 with each of these delicious 
25¢ candy bars we are giving away a lim- 
ited number of copies. . . .” 

By the time the aisle-hawkers had 
passed the fifth row, everyone in Wash- 
ington’s Gayety theater—cultural capital 
of Ninth st.—knew that the curtain had 
risen on another 40-week season of “bur- 
lesque as you like it.” 

Little had changed. The funnymen’s 
button-busters were just as off-color as 
those Al Jolson and the late W. C. Fields 
used when they plodded the burly circuit. 


NINTH STREET. Flophouses and burlesque theater make it Washington's Bowery, but Ben Rodins 


The 20 Gayettes wore a little less last 
week, perhaps, than the 20 Rosebuds of 
30 years back. Nobody seemed to care 
that big names like Gypsy Rose Lee and 
Ann Corio had graduated to the “legit” 
stage. 

No Justice. Bald-headed row, if any- 
thing, was a little balder. But with Con- 
gress in recess, the pates of House Dis- 
trict Committee members were absent. 
(Gayety impresario Jimmy Lake sent 
them season tickets.) Old-timers say the 
theater lacks the dignity of better days, 
when handsome Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes graced a gum-bot- 
tomed seat. Usually he read a law book 
during the comedy, rested his eyes when 
the chorus came out. 

A few bar-doors down Ninth from the 
Gayety, old Mike Notes holds court at the 
Strand—a 3,000 seat theater which as the 
Academy of Music once staged John 
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Barrymore plays. Now it offers two west- 
erns for 29¢. 

As Mike points to the street’s 10¢- 
sandwich and beer emporiums, its junk- 
littered pawn exchanges and tattoo artists, 
he gets critical. “Ninth st. is worse than 
New York’s Bowery. There you have ‘has 
beens.’ Here our customers are mostly 
‘never beens.’” To Mike it’s a tough, flop- 
house-and-fight neighborhood—‘“and I 
hope it stays that way.” 

Cleaning Up. Across the trolley 
tracks from the Strand, dapper Ben Rod- 
ins’ amusement center offers customers a 
diet of 10-shots-for-a-quarter target prac- 
tice, pin ball with no payoff, and penny 
picture-peeks. As he rubs his dime-sized 
diamond ring, Ben tells you Ninth st. is 
getting more respectable, becoming “a 
good shopping district.” Signs of the new 
era: A new $250,000 department store, a 
glass-front shoe shop, a swank interior dec- 
orator’s and higher rents. 

“No. 1 precinct cops have done a 
magnificent job,” Rodins says. “The tough 





Sixth st. gang of young hoodlums no longer 
comes around to roll drunks. ABC liquor 
rules are strictly enforced.” 

“And as for juvenile delinquency, it 
doesn’t start here either.” As if to prove 
it, he phoned someone to give $10 and 
“some machines” to the police boys’ club. 


Numbers Game 


The nation’s capital has always been 
figure-happy. Always it has plopped out 
the welcome mat to conventions, big, lit- 
tle, important and silly. 

Last week the city’s greeters drooled 
in delight, for into town on the tail of 
more slide rules than ever were slid before 
rode 500 statisticians, some delicate pink, 
some saddle brown, some pasty white, 
from every corner of the world except 
Japan, Germany and Russia. 

They were members of the Interna- 





tional Statistical Institute, meeting to help 
solve the world’s problems by making sta- 
tistics an international language. 

Sights & Figures. Off duty, like 
other visitors, they ran all over town. The 
peak of their social activity was a recep- 
tion and garden party at the 4Vhite House. 

They did the Washington Monument. 
(Statistics: It is 555 feet, 54 inches in 
height; one out of ten visitors walks up 
the 898 steps to the top; if a 145-mile 
wind had sprung up, 81,120 tons of monu- 
ment might have toppled to the ground, 
mashing various vital statisticians. ) 

They did Mount Vernon, the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, and the Archives 
Building. (Statistics: More than 900,000 
cubic feet of documents are stored here; 
ornamental columns in front are 52 feet 
tall, not counting pigeon debris.) 

“Pretty Dry.” But most of the time 
the delegates sat in Shoreham hotel ball- 
rooms, headphones glued to their ears, lis- 
tening grimly to lectures in English, Span- 
ish and French, on such illuminating sub- 


Pathfinder 


says cleanup has started. (SEE: Tenderloin) 


jects as: The Fertility of Successive Co- 
horts of Women in the United States, and 
The Estimation of Parameters in Autore- 
gressive Time Series. 

Only the delegates took this seriously. 
And only they know what was proved or 
disproved. Said K. B. Madhava of India: 
“Statistics are a unifying force in world 
relations.” 

Colin Clark, tall, tanned delegate 
from Australia, grinned. “It’s pretty dry 
stuff,” he said. 


No Way Out 


A couple of years ago, the District 
Jail, the national capital’s local pokey, was 
hilariously regarded by criminal big shots 
and small fry as just a dry place to sleep 
until they got ready to move on. 

With butter knives or can-openers, 
they cheerfully removed bars or roof sec- 
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tions and slid down knotted-sheet ropes to 
freedom with startling frequency. 

Early in December, 1945, after a run 
of fadeouts, the disgusted Washington 
Post front-paged a picture of the jail cap- 
tioned: “Everybody Home by Christmas!” 

Block that Exit! Voteless but 
aroused citizens, irate Congressmen and 
red-faced jailers got together and agreed 
that something had to be done. A new 
Department of Corrections was formed in 
June, 1946, following the escapes of two 
of the jail’s most prominent guests, Earl 
McFarland and Joe Medley, awaiting exe- 
cution for murder. 

Some $261,000 was spent to make the 
jail break-proof, to pay more and better 
guards. Last week the keepers of the keys 
proudly announced the jail had just passed 
its first full year in history without a sin- 
gle getaway, although the guest list was 
longer than ever. 


Eva’s Mail 


The postman came to her house every 
day. But 9-year-old Eva Michaelis of 
Washington seldom got any letters of her 
own. When she did, they were from ordi- 
nary people like cousins and playmates 
visiting out of town. 

So Eva took steps. Carefully she 
wrote her request on a piece of notebook 
paper: “Will you please tell somebody to 
write me a letter. Thank you. Love.” She 
addressed the envelope to “the man that 
takes the mail away,” and left it in the 
mailbox. 

Reply. A few days ago, Eva’s sym- 
pathetic postman proudly delivered to his 
young patron a letter all her own. 

“Dear Miss Michaelis,” it read, “... 
I am sure you are a fine little girl. I hope 
you are successful in your school work 
and that you will grow up to enjoy in 
fullest measure the blessings of our great 
country.” 

The letter, bearing the richly em- 
bossed seal of the Post Office Department, 
was signed: Robert E. Hannegan, Post- 
master General. 
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FAN MAIL. Her letter is from the No. 1 
Mailman. (SEE: Eva's Mail) 
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People and Places 








Reuterphoto from European 


The 1947 "Digger" 


London: Elder statesman Win- 
ston Churchill took time out from 
needling the Labor party and prodding 
the Russian bear to feed his pet albino 
kangaroo “Digger’—a gift from the 
Australian Stockbreeders Association. 

Warrior, Ala.: Apologetic citi- 
zens passed the hat, collected $27.50 
to pay the fine of a visitor found guilty 
of kissing his wife on the street. The 
visitor, unidentified, left town still 
angry. 

Chicago: Builder Maynard Dow- 
ell was swamped with visitors, tele- 
phone calls, letters and Western Union 
messengers (more than 16,000 messages 
all told) replying to his give-away of- 
fer of 20 horses for a good home and 
proper care. He decided to draw 
names from a hat. 

Tionesta, Pa.: Harmony Town- 
ship, in a special referendum, voted 
1o1 to 100 to outlaw hard liquor. 

Los Angeles: Rita Banford, 11, 
enjoyed a concert by the Vatican Choir 
so much she called the Vatican to thank 
the Pope, talked to a Msgr. Carroll 
who promised to deliver Rita’s mes- 
sage. The telephone bill: $35.60. 

Dallas, Tex.: Harry Rolnick, hat 
designer, ranked President Truman at 
the top of world’s 10 best-hatted men. 
Others: Anthony Eden, Errol Flynn, 
Paul Whiteman, Trygve Lie. 

New Orleans: Sefiora Josefina 
Unzue de Cobo, 65, wealthy Argentine, 
arrived for her 20th visit to the U.S. 
For the first time, she did not bring 
along a cow from one of her 18 ranches 
to supply her with milk on shipboard. 

Las Vegas, Nev.: William Kmet- 
etz, arrested for San Diego, Cal., au- 
thorities on a bad check charge, ate 
wire springs from his bunk, went to the 
hospital, recovered, then ate glass from 
light fixtures. Police asked San Diego 


to claim the prisoner “before he eats 
up our nice new jail.” 

Washington: Home from Rio 
aboard an Army plane flew May Craig, 
newspaper correspondent, still fuming 
at Navy protocol which barred her 
from the USS Missouri and prevented 
her from covering the return half of 
President Truman’s trip. 

Pottstown, Pa.: Stratosphere ex- 
plorer Dr. Jean Piccard sent his wife, 
son and daughter-in-law aloft for a 
balloon pleasure ride, trailed them in 
an automobile. , 

Madison, Wis.: Moved by Sin- 
clair Lewis’ anti-discrimination novel, 
Kingsblood Royal, the Rev. Kenneth 
L. Patton, searched his own ancestry, 
found he was “not more than 1/64 In- 
dian,” announced he would hereafter 
describe himself as “colored.” 

Harrison, N.J.: Fred Walter 
Smigelski, 14, told police he killed an 
11-year-old playmate just to prove he 
was no dish-washing sissy. 

Waukegan, IIl.: Cleveland In- 
dian hurler Robert Feller and Mrs. 
Feller have a little Feller, 7 pounds 
104 ounces. 

London: Czechoslovak glove ex- 
porter Jaromir Kaspar announced that 
British women’s hands have grown big- 
ger in eight years. Probable reason: 
more heavy work. 

Ardmore, Pa.: Mrs. Louise Gill 
Macy Hopkins, widow of Harry Hop- 
kins, married architect Geoffrey Gates. 

Hollywood: Model Caro! Janis 
slashed and burned a portrait of her- 
self by artist Edward Withers, show- 
ing her nude to the waist. Carol said 
she had posed for the head only. 

Cottage City, Md.: To celebrate 
her tenth wedding anniversary, Mrs. 
John K. Merellos presented her hus- 
band with triplets. 





Trouble on the Main Line 


YDAY, when crises come up as often 

as the sun, it is not astonishing that 
an undramatic newcomer should get scant 
notice. Americans, their senses dulled by 
a melancholy parade of gloomy reports 
from Paris, Rome, Hollywood and Flush- 
ing Meadows, have understandably over- 
Jooked another sickness that threatens 
their daily lives: - 

America’s railroads —the industrial 
tools which animate all others, the flesh- 
and-blood link between Portland and Port- 
land, New Orleans and Chicago—are in 
grave danger of dying simply because they 
are not earning enough to survive. 
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By JoHN GERRITY 


And unless something is done so that 
these railroads—worth some $22.5 billion, 
employing 1.4 million workers, spending 
nearly $7 billion a year, including wages 
for those workers, and paying some $800 
million a year in taxes—can make enough 
money to keep going, prosperity will be a 
forgotten hope. The Marshall Plan will 
become another failure in man’s unhappy 
struggle to get along with man. The word 
crisis will take on worse blackness. Either 
the U.S. will be chief pallbearer at the 
wake of capitalism—or the railroads will 





be the first sacrifice to socialism in 
America. 

In strange language—a railroader’s 
lingo is filled with jargon like “highball,” 
“ton-mile,” “L.C.L.” and “turn-around 
time”—this was the message the industry 
delivered to the nation last week. 

Before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission marched scores of railroad experts, 
wailing: There just isn’t enough coming 
in to pay for the bare necessities—at to- 
day’s prices. 

On the face of it, there appears to be 
nothing unusual about the railroad’s case: 
just another industry burdened with higher 
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TRACK LAYING. As customers complain of uncomfortable riding on bumpy roadbeds, crews must be scraped together to lay miles of 
new track. Giant adzing machines, like these, plane surface of wooden ties at exact spot where metal tie plates will be fitted. 


wages, bigger operating costs and dwin- 
dling revenues. 

But unlike most other industries, rail- 
roads’ troubles cannot be laid entirely at 
the door of World War II. Many of them 
find their roots in the first global war; in 
the miserable days of the late ’20s and the 
early ’30s; in the frequent stupidity of a 
meddlesome Government—and in the 
mistakes railroaders themselves made 
when their judgment was hampered by 
growing pains. 


The barrel is empty 


But perhaps their greatest trouble lies 
in the way railroads must sell their only 
product—service. If an auto-maker finds 
himself on the loser’s side of a wage dis- 
pute he can jack up the price of his cars. 
The same goes for sellers of soap, ocean 
liners and mouse-traps. Not so a railroad. 
For nearly 60 years Federal and state 
watchdogs have controlled railroads’ prices 
in a way that would make the late OPA 
look like the mother of inflation. 

Not even the hardest-pinched rail- 
road disputes the need for such controls. 
But the fact remains that rate controls 
are blind in one eye. For since 1939 rail- 
road wages have risen 67%; the combined 
costs of locomotives, boxcars, fuel and 
paper drinking cups have risen 87%—and 
in the same time a benevolent Government 
has boosted freight rates 174% and pas- 
renger fares 12% to cover the railroads’ 
“increased cost of living.” 

' This is the core of today’s fight for 
more money. These are the stark reasons 
behind “the greatest rate case in history” 
—an immediate 10% hike in freight rates, 
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to be followed by another increase of at 
least 17%. Besides these, there are scores 
of contributing, interlocking facts which 
boil down to the blunt statistics upon 
which the railroad managers are basing 
their case. 


In 1920 the Government turned a’ 


war-groggy transportation system back to 
the owners. Freight and passenger cars 


were so chewed up that square wheels 





SAFETY RULES. Obeying them eats up cash 


but avoids more costly “hot box” wrecks. 





might have improved some of them. Road- 
beds were shot. Roundhouses and yards 
looked like junk heaps. If ever there was 
a shell shocked war casualty, it was the 
railroads. 

Almost immediately they plunged into 
a $1o billion rebuilding job—most of it 
borrowed. And just about the time com- 
panies were back on their feet, delivering 
thimbles and tractors on time and intact, 
an unwanted passenger—the Depression— 
began a nationwide tour. Income dropped 
like lead. Saddled with debts and fixed 
charges, hundreds of operators queued up 
before bankruptcy courts. 

Reorganizations culled out the weak- 
est sisters through the depression years. 
Weary but willing survivors held on, paid 
back stifling debts, trimmed costs, learned 
what efficiency meant—and battled an im- 
pudent young upstart. This invader was 
the trucking business, blessed with the 
free gift of the finest highways in the 
world. 


Bigger job, fewer cars 


World War II was a kiss and a curse. 
The vast stockpile of coal cars, coaches, 
switching engines and supplies, fortunately 
built up in the ’20s, came into use when 
it would have been impossible to build a 
transportation system overnight. During 
the war years $1.5 billion in new equip- 
ment was added, but it was the “folly of 
the ’20s” that carried the bulk of the 
troops, and their food and weapons. 

The war was a financial shot in the 
arm. From 1941 to 1945, railroads aver- 
aged $678 million in profits each year— 

(continued on page 26) 
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FREIGHT CARS. Worn-out war heroes, dozens hit junkyards daily. 
Replacements come in steadily, but impatient shippers still nag. 


Trouble (continued) 


eight times their earnings for the preced- 
ing five-year period. Freight revenues 
doubled to $8 billion; passenger revenues 
trebled to $1.3 billion: 

But to earn these profits and to do 
their war job the railroads figuratively 
“rode the wheels off” their trains. More 
than half the earnings which might have 
been spent on new tracks, new switches, 
new signal systems and new rolling stock 
was used to repay the money that had 
been borrowed for operating expenses in 
the previous decade. 


These years of wear and tear, with 


repairs cut to the bone, left deep scars on 
the railroads. Deepest is the shortage of 
freight cars. War’s end brought no let-up 
in the demand to move grains, coal, ores 
and factory-made goods. On the contrary, 
in the first 35 weeks of this year railroads 
have hauled more freight than they did in 
any similar peacetime period in their his- 
tory—and with fewer cars than they had 
at the end of World War I. 





Grain and 
Grain Products 


Perishable Food 


— n mw, 
: 


pensive Diesels. 


Each month the railroads send to the 
junk pile 5.000 cars. To replace them 
they are getting 6,000 new ones each 
month, far short of the 10,000 they hoped 
for and a long pull to the 114,000 mini- 
mum goal set last year. 

Reasons for the lag in replacing equip- 
ment are myriad. Car builders who once 
got about 17% of the nation’s steel out- 
put are lucky now if they can wheedle 7%. 
Strikes and shutdowns in steel plants and 
freight car factories have slowed produc- 
tion to a walk. And when they do get 
freight cars the railroads must pay about 
$4,000 for one which cost $3,000 before 
the war. 

In the light of continuing shortages 
and daily demands to haul a third more 
freight than they did ten years ago, the 
railroads were forced into the “public re- 
lations” business. By cajolery, prayers and 


MORE FREIGHT 


(Percent Increase, 1946 over 1937) 
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NEW LOCOMOTIVES. Better than 95% of the 815 on order are ex- 
An average passenger Diesel costs $168,184. 


a little bit of gentle blackjacking they 
have taught shippers that freight cars are 
not warehouses on wheels. By speeding 
loadings and unloadings, cutting down on 
unfilled cars they have made five cars do 
the work’of six. 

Though peace was kind to the freight 
business it has walloped the daylights out 
of the passenger trade. By the end of 
next year, operators figure, they will be 
lucky if they se]l $820 million worth of 
tickets—less than half the amount they 
sold in 1945. 

To match the trend toward private 
auto, bus and plane travel, the 136 top 
roads are buying new coaches and Pull- 
mans. Their big hope is to recapture the 
coach trade. Strangely, the railroads pro- 
fess to welcome competition, reasoning 
what’s good for the country will benefit 
them. Yet that doesn’t soften their com- 
plaints about Government aids in cash 
and services that have been going to their 
competitors. 

Subsidies to the aviation industry in 
the form of Government-paid-for airports 








Coal and 
Other Minerals 
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CARGOES. By freight groups like these (I; to r.) last year rails carried (in millions of tons): 98.2, 56.2, 6.9, 10.2, 711.2... 
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LUXURY COACHES. 


Often carrying special porters for the “sit-up” 


trade, the 660 de luxe cars delivered since the war have taken 





sweat and dirt out of railroad travelling. But to railroads, which pay an average $55,895 per coach, they are a fiscal gamble. 


is more than $4.5 billion. Truckers, the 
railroads say, have a never-ending sub- 
sidy in the form of free highways to the 
upkeep of which six million truckers pay 
$514 million a year in registrations and 
gasoline taxes. The railroads’ own sub- 
sidy in land grants—worth about $125 
million—has been repaid nine times over 
through lower freight rates on Govern- 
ment shipments. But if it was fair to sub- 
sidize the railroads when they were just 
getting under way, airlines and truckers 
insist, they too should have Government 
help over their first rough humps. 

Regardless of how rail operators feel 
about their competitors, the fact remains 
that rising costs and wages, plus the loss 
of some business to other carriers, will 
knock their earnings this year down to 
$288 million—$4o0o million less than their 
wartime average and $150 million less 
than they must pay in wage increases won 
by workers Sept. 1. 

It was this recent wage boost, which 
followed the national 15-cents-an-hour 


pattern, that set off the present rate bat- 


ee ~ Pulp, Gas and Iron and 
Oil Steel 


tle. Unless the roads are able to offset this 
and an additional $157 million-a-year in 
material costs by higher rates, they state, 
they must fold or surrender to Govern- 
ment ownership. 

And the men who cringe nearly as 
much as railroaders at the thought of Gov- 
ernment operation or railroad bankruptcy 
are the shippers—the very people who 
must pay the higher rates. The losses they 
suffered during World War I when the 
U.S. fouled up the railroads are a bitter 
memory. 


“Sure, they'll get it” 


Nevertheless, in their three-day stand 
before the ICC last week, the shippers 
hotly contested the proposed rate hikes. 
A bigger shipping bill, they argued, will 
not be absorbed by manufacturers; it will 
add a new twist to the inflationary spiral. 
Also, the shippers maintained, rate in- 
creases now will deny the public the right 
to choose what kind of shoes, shirts, rain- 


spouts or food they would like to buy, In- 


a 


stead, the public will have to take the 
kind of goods produced nearest home— 
like it or not. 

But here was the shippers’ most tell- 
ing argument: A rate boost may cost the 
railroads more in the long run. For, the 
shippers say, before a manufacturer will 
pay higher shipping costs, he will move 
his plant closer to the buyers. 

To this the railroads replied that the 
shipping cost is the tiniest part of the 
price of anything. They insist that if the 
full 27% increase is granted immediately 
freight charges will still represent a smaller 
part of prices than they did in 1939. 

No matter how the Commission leans 
—toward railroads or shippers—it is ap- 
parent that the roads cannot. make ends 
meet if it costs them more to operate than 
they take in. And the prospect of rail- 
roads earning more money, buying more 
cars, hiring more workers and paying big- 
ger salaries led even the glummest ship- 
per to predict: “ 

“Sure, they'll get their rates... how 
in hell can they run if they don’t?” 


Manufacturers’ 
Goods 





. 84.8, 55.1, 58.9, 374.7 
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Boston & Maine, Great Northern, Norfolk & Western, Pathfinder 





. The better-than-1.3-billion ton grand total was hauled in one-third fewer cars than wére used in 1918. 
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The World 


Duel in the U.N. 


Marshall puts Russia on defensive 
with plan to strengthen Assem- 
bly and restrict big-power veto 


The Soviet Union doesn’t like to be 
put on the defensive—ever. Like a clever 
boxer, Russia uses leftish jabs to keep op- 
ponents off balance. But in last week’s 
round one at the showdown session of the 
U.N. Assembly, Secretary Marshall beat 
his Russian counterpart, Andrei Vishinsky, 
to the punch and made him look bad. 

Before the spectators were settled in 
their seats in the old New York World’s 
Fair assembly hall at Flushing Meadow, 
Marshall began to throw punches. His 
voice was quiet and unemotional, but what 
he had to say packed a potent wallop: 

“The fruits of peace and victory are 
still within our grasp... . In place of 
peace, liberty and economic security, we 
find menace, repression and dire want.” 

Make or Break. That was his the- 
sis. And he also had a plan for Assembly 
action in what might well be the U.N. 
organization’s ‘fight for life. It was a 
four-point program, designed to wrench 
from Russian hands the veto power that 
Stalin’s Gromyko had used 20 times in 20 
months to spike the rule of the Security 
Council majority. Marshall’s program also 
aimed to end the Greek and Korean dead- 
locks and set up machinery to blast away 
any future roadblocks the Soviets may 
place on the rocky highway to peace. 

Here is Marshall’s challenge to the 
Assembly: 

1. The veto. Study ways and means 
of modifying the veto power without 
amending the U.N. Charter. The U.S., 
Marshall said, is willing to surrender the 
power of veto over U.N. membership 
applications and all Security Council deci- 
sions excepting those dealing with “en- 
forcement action.” 

2. Greece. Declare Yugoslavia, Bul- 





ROUND ONE. Vishinsky had to call time out 
to revise the script to suit Moscow as... 
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garia, and Albania guilty of aggression, 
order the three Soviet-dominated states 
to stop aiding Greek rebels, and appoint 
a “watchdog” commission. “This assem- 
bly,” Marshall said, “cannot stand by as a 
mere spectator while a member of the 
U.N. is endangered by attacks from 
abroad.” 

3. Korea. Settle by “impartial judg- 
ment” the deadlock maintained for two 
years by Soviet stubbornness and thus 
open the door to Korean independence, 

4. This was the most novel and the 
boldest of Marshall’s proposals: Form an 
Interim Committee on Peace and Security 
of 55 Assembly members, one from each 
nation, to step in with appropriate action 
whenever the Security Council bogs down, 
Marshall’s suggestion that the committee 
be formed at once and sit during the next 
12 months was a grim reminder of how 
important the U.S, considers the weeks 
ahead in the fight for peace. 

Marshall finished his speech in 25 
minutes. Then it was Vishinsky’s turn. 
But_Russia’s best legal mind, a veteran of 
the diplomatic battle ring, asked and got 
a 24-hour postponement. For the moment 
the only reaction to Marshall’s address 
came blaring over the Moscow Radio. It 
pronounced the Marshall speech “a dec- 
laration of war against the U.N.” 

Rewrite. Vishinsky got the floor late 
the next afternoon after he had time to 
revise his script to suit Premier Stalin 
and Foreign Minister Molotov back in 
Moscow. Vishinsky wasted no time with 
preliminaries. He rattled off a litany of 
angry, sputtering “nos” to every proposal 
Marshall had made. He repeated without 
variation but with more bitterness all the 
shop-worn Russian arguments on every- 
thing from atomic control to the veto. 

Vishinsky tried to overcome with ora- 
torical fireworks what he lacked in the 
way of a program. He shouted, pounded, 
fumed, raged, talked on and on for an 
hour and 4o minutes. Distorting facts, he 
accused the U.S. of ‘“‘war mongering” (see 








Nation). He also denounced Britain, 
Greece and Turkey. 

Terror Tactics. The very virulence 
of Vishinsky’s speech gave away its pur- 
pose. He knew that neither Russia nor the 
U.S. is in a position to wage war now. He 
also knew that if there is one thing which 
would terrify the smaller nations of the 
U.N. into yielding meekly to Russia’s de- 
mands, it is the threat of a war between 
the U.S. and Russia, in which most of 
them would be devastated. So deliberately 
and with cold calculation, he designed his 
speech to create the impression that Rus- 
sia was ready to shoot, that the world 
was on the brink of the final conflict. 

Near the end of his tirade, he read a 
resolution, which Russia will present to 
the Assembly, that members of the U.N. 
inflict “criminal punishment” (unspeci- 
fied) on those who spread “war propa- 
ganda in any form.” 

When finally Vishinsky stalked off the 
platform to the applause of the Soviet 
faithful, the delegates hustled out of the 
hall, shaking their heads. Said Hector 
McNeil, subbing for Britain’s absent For- 
eign Minister Bevin: “It is only fair to 
say that Mr. Vishinsky’s address was the 
most lively and arresting speech the As- 
sembly has ever had.” That, most dele- 
gates agreed, was the understatement of 
the week. 

Weak Recovery. In the struggle for 
peace as in the battles of war, Marshall 
had won the initiative. The next day 
Gromyko entered the arena, seeking to re- 
gain lost ground. The veto power, he said, 
was the invention of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill, not the Soviet 
Union. And, he added, those who wanted 
to abolish it sought to impose their wills 
on Russia. He bade for the support of 
small nations in the 55-vote Assembly 
where there is no veto. Gromyko’s argu- 
ment: Small nations might become vittims 
of aggression if Big Five disagreement 
leads to war. 

But the small nations had ideas of 
their own. Except for those tied to Mother 
Russia’s apron strings, the majority indi- 
cated they would go along with the U.S. 
At week’s end it looked like rough sailing 
ahead for the Russians. 
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. «+ US. delegates Roosevelt, Johnson, Austin and Marshall use earphones to follow translation 
of Mexican delegate's criticism of U.N. veto power. (SEE: Duel in the U.N.) 
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Absolution 


Former Japanese Premier Hideki 
Tojo, on trial as a war criminal, appar- 
ently has a guilty conscience. Following 
an old Bhuddist custom, he selected as an 
epitaph for his tombstone: Eishoin Shak- 
uji Komyoro Koji, meaning “By Bhudda’s 
Grace, All Sins Committed While Living 
Are Absolved.” 


Trieste Powder Keg 


Peace, the uneasy 1947 brand, came 
last week to five former Axis satellites: 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Fin- 
land. Ratification of treaties in Paris and 
Moscow did the trick. But it was little 
better than no peace at all. 

Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria al- 
ready were firmly under the thumb of 
another totalitarian state. Finland, within 
easy grasp of the Soviets, didn’t count. 
And for miserable Italy peace meant the 
loss of the protection of U.S. and British 
troops and a clear field for Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, well-heeled leader of the Commu- 
nists of an impoverished nation. 

Enter Togliatti. To celebrate, Tog- 
liatti dug into the Communist repertoire, 
put on a dress rehearsal of the sort of 
thing Italy can expect. Two million work- 
ers left harvest and jobs, went out on 
strike. By the time they began trickling 
back, Italy counted too million man-hours 
lost on the farms, 13 million in the steel 
mills. At the week’s close Communist- 
encouraged hunger marchers paraded in 
the big cities and the Reds were demand- 
ing representation in the government from 
which they had been ousted 14 weeks ago. 


PREWAR 
BORDER 
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NEW BORDER. Italy loses 3,000 square miles 
of territory. (SEE: Trieste Powder Keg) 
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In the words of Premier De Gasperi, 
Treaty Day was “one of the saddest in 
our history.” 

Italy lost 3,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, including Trieste, one of her big- 
gest cities. Trieste was made a free inter- 
national city in a compromise between 
Yugoslav and Italian demands for it. Brit- 
ain, the U.S. and Yugoslavia will run it 
until the U.N. appoints a governor. 

Trieste’s birthday as a free city was 
marked by violence and bloodshed. Fifty 
thousand Yugoslavs and Italians clashed. 
Bombs and grenades were hurled. Street- 
cars, buses and buildings were damaged. 

On Marshal Tito’s orders, Yugoslav 
troops jumped the gun, moved up to the 
new border (see map) ten hours ahead of 
schedule in some places. But British and 
American troops, the latter warned not to 
fire except on orders from Washington, 
moved back to avoid incidents. 

Tension. The Yugoslavs tried to 
move into unauthorized positions. At Out- 
post No. 5, nine Yank GIs held back 2,000 
Yugoslavs who wanted to march into 
Trieste to stage a victory parade. Given 
“five minutes to get out of the way,” the 
Americans called the bluff, sent for tanks. 
And when British planes roared overhead 
the Yugoslavs fell back. Said one Allied 
general: “We could have had war.” 

But Communists continued to apply 
strong pressure, probably generated as 
far back as Moscow, on Trieste and Ital- 
ian towns along the new border. Commu- 
nists in the Free City asked Tito for pro- 
tection. They charged: “Fascists armed 
with pistols and machine guns are driving 
about in broad daylight and shooting at 
democratic workers and Slovenes.” 

And Yugoslavs already were contest- 
ing the new border, particularly the one- 
third of the pre-war Province of Venezia 
Giulia which Italy retained. The fuse on 
the world’s newest power politics powder 
keg was lit. The question was—Would it 
go out or explode? 
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“WATCH YOUR STEP!" Yank meets Yugoslav and feeling is mutual. (SEE: Trieste Powder Keg) 


Last Dive 


Diver Maurice Fargues plunged into 
the Mediterranean off Cape Cet, France, 
last week to break~the world’s diving rec- 
ord of 295.2 feet made there in June. 
Fargues wore only bathing trunks and a 
face mask connected with an oxygen bottle 
on his back. At 393.6 feet, he tugged 
feebly at his line. Hauled up unconscious, 
he died a few hours later. 


Independent Burma 


It was as Winston Churchill said: 
“The British Empire seems to be running 
off almost as fast as the American loan.” 

Latest English possession to scamper 
from the fold was Burma, Southeastern 
Asiatic country about the size of Texas. 
Within four months, Lord Listowel, sec- 
retary of state for Burma, disclosed in 
London, it would achieve complete inde- 
pendence. 

The British had ruled both Upper and 
Lower Burma for 61 years. When they 
left, the country’s first tasks would in- 
clude setting up its own government, es- 
tablishing international diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

Last week the second task was begun. 
U.S. and Burma agreed to exchange am- 
bassadors. First Burmese envoy to this 
country is U So Nyun, mayor of Ran- 
goon; a U.S. envoy was yet to be named. 


Moscow “Johnsons’’ 


Ivan Ivanovich Ivanov may be quite 
a name for Americans to digest, but to 
Muscovites it’s a common monicker. More 
than 1,500 Ivan I. Ivanovs are registered 
with the Moscow Central Registration bu- 
reau. Other bureau figures last week 
showed that Ivanov (Johnson) was the 
most popular handle (137,000 of them), 
followed by 48,000 Kuznetzovs (Smiths). 
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Amnesty in Greece 


Greece’s elder statesman, 86-year-old 
Premier Themistocles Sophoulis, got a let- 
ter from a guerilla last week. Its contents 
made table, lobby and bar conversation at 
the Grand Bretagne (Great Britain) Ho- 
tel, Athens rendezvous for government 
officials, diplomats and newsmen. 

The letter concerned the Sophoulis 
government’s generous offer of uncondi- 
tional amnesty to all rebels who surrender 
within a month. The first such offer to be 
made in 18 months, it suspended death 
sentences, promised an international com- 
mission to guarantee terms. 

From the “war zone” town of Verroia 
in Macedonia, one disheartened rebel set 
down his “comrades’ views about sur- 
render.” Wrote he: 

Slav Slaves. “We all want to de- 
scend from the mountains and get back to 
a peaceful life and let the country live in 
peace. We know we have come to serve 
the Slavs. Many of us have committed 
crimes. 

“But we know also that we will be 
unable to settle down again in our villages 
or anywhere in Greece. Wherever we 
might be, the Communist party will not 
leave us alone, but always will want to 
use us for disturbances. 

“One hundred amnesty acts, there- 
fore, cannot make us surrender. We will 
be forced to remain in the mountains, 
spreading disorder in the country and exe- 
cuting Slav orders.” 

At week’s end only a handful of rebels 
had laid down their arms. But Sophoulis 
was confident that at least half of the 
20,000 guerillas would call it quits by 
deadline day. 

For rebel holdouts, Sophoulis put a 
tougher man at the head of the army, 
called up 50,000 more reservists, asked for 
more artillery to blast guerillas out of 
their mountain hideouts. 

Recovery. From other sections of 
their troubled land, Greeks got more good 
news than bad for a change. Only the 
Communist press was discouraged. Soph- 
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TABLE TALK. Sophoulis, right, and Vice Premier Tsaldaris team up for Greece. (SEE: Amnesty) 


oulis’ government was off to a good start 
with his Liberals and extreme right Popu- 
lists pulling together after 30 years of 
feuding. Black market prices fell. Farm- 
ers stopped talking revolution, began to 
speculate on the possibility of getting fer- 
tilizer for 1948 crops. The U.S. mission 
drafted a work program for thousands of 
Greeks. Biggest item: reconstruction of 
war-damaged ports, railways, bridges, 
3,000 miles of highway and Corinth Canal. 

Meanwhile, in Turkey, at the other 
end of the stop-Russia Truman Doctrine 
aid-receiving line, U.S. officials were deal- 
ing with a temporary government. Premier 
Recep Peker resigned for “reasons of 
health” after a row with his boss, Presi- 
dent Ismet Inonu. The president set up a 
new government which will serve only 
until the National Assembly reconvenes in 
November. 


Good Samaritan 


At Chapultepec Park zoo in Mexico 
City last week, Valentin Gamilla Heredia 
saw two polar bears mauling a man, pulled 
out a small pistol, fired several shots into 
the animals. Police rushed the bears’ vic- 
tim to the hospital with a badly mangled 
arm and leg, hustled Gamilla off to jail. 
The charge: damaging government prop- 
erty. 


China’s Future 


Just before President Truman set foot 
in Washington for the first time in 21 
days, Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer 
came flying home from a six weeks’ fact- 
finding mission in China. 

Wedemeyer was scheduled to be an 
early caller at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave. 
What he will report to the President is no 
mystery. In Nanking, halfway point on 
his tour, he charged the Chinese govern- 
ment was shot through with corruption 
and inefficiency (see China Talks Back, 
page 33). Nothing he found later war- 
ranted revision of his Nanking estimate. 

After the President digests Wede- 
meyer’s report he will decide whether to 





release aid to China, and if so, how much. 

Chiang took Wedemeyer’s report to 
heart. He admitted that corruption was a 
curse of his government. He did his best 
for reform under the staggering handicaps 
of disunity and civil war. He fired corrupt 
and inefficient officials in high and low 
brackets. He cracked the whip of disci- 
pline over easy-going troops. He merged 
the San Min Chu I Youth Corps with the 
Kuomintang (the Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s party) to combat communism 
among the troops and corruption within 
the government. Chiang has long used the 
Youth Corps, 400,000 strong, to counter- 
act ultra-conservative elements in his gov- 
ernment. Ushering the San Min group 
into the inner sanctum was a big step 
toward liberalization. 

As the Washington decision was in 
the making, Nanking officials issued state- 
ments well calculated to cock American 
ears. Premier Chang Chun talked of sit- 
ting out the Japanese peace conference if 
Russia does not participate. The Chinese 
resent U.S. economic aid to Japan for fear 
Nippon will again become the bully of the 
Far East. 

Another statement, geared to get a 
favorable decision from America, came 
from Vice President Sun Fo. He criticized 
U.S. far eastern policy as “vacillation, un- 
certainty and confusion.” China, he 
warned, would be obliged to side with Rus- 
sia unless the U.S. sends aid. 

Actually the big worry of the Chinese 
is the Soviet Union of today, not the 
Japan of tomorrow. The breath of the 
Russian bear is hot on China’s neck. Mili- 
tarily powerful and hungry for political 
and territorial conquest, Russia stands 
across the borders within easy striking dis- 
tance of all that is vital to China’s de- 
fense. The Chinese fear their American 
friends will be too insistent on. reforms, 
failing which China will receive no aid and 
be left to the mercy of the Soviets. 

Washington has put all its stop-com- 
munism eggs into the European basket. 
But the U.S. won’t let China fall into the 
Russian snare by default. If China really 
needs aid, she will get it. 
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HOME. Mrs. Wedemeyer greets the general. 
(SEE: China's Future) 
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NEW WORLD. With plenty of land and raw materials, Australia woos immigrants, Americans preferred. (SEE: Opportunity Down Under) 


Opportunity Down Under 


The Marine Phoenix steamed into 
Sydney last week from San Francisco with 
page 1 news for the reporters who cover 
the waterfront in Australia’s biggest city. 

Aboard the Matson Line ship were 46 
Americans come to start a new life Down 
Under. They were the first settlers to ar- 
rive from the U.S. under Australia’s new 
program for tripling her 7.4 million popu- 
lation through more immigrants and more 
marriages. 

In the American contingent were 13 
mairied couples, 12 children, 8 bachelors. 
Most of the breadwinners were ex-G.I.s 
who sought greater opportunities in Aus- 
tralia than they had been able to find at 
home. 

Broader Field. From Oneonta, 
N.Y. came John G. Hathaway, an indus- 
trial designer. He served in the Army dur- 
ing the war but never got out of the 
States. San Francisco reporters who had 
asked nim what he hoped to gain by going 
to Australia got this reply: “Ever been to 
Brooklyn? No? Well, then you wouldn’t 
know. But it’s like this. Too much spe- 
cialization in the U.S. You make one part 
of a whole. I’d like to make the whole 
thing. Broader field for that down there.” 
Another eager to try his luck Down 
Under: was Milton Elliott Kitchens, La 
Jolla, Cal., house painter. He knows what 
to expect in Australia for he soldiered 
there and married a girl from Perth. Said 
he: “My wife’s folks are down there. 
She'll feel better and you know how 
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things are in the U.S. right now. Boom- 
ing, yes, but four or five years from now 
it might not be so good. And this migra- 
tion—well, I’m looking to the future.” 

So, indeed, is Australia. After a close 
call in World War II she wants more 
manpower to defend a land almost as big 
as the U.S. with a population of less than 
three to the square mile. 

Booster. The job of selling Australia 
to Jacks and Jills of all trades abroad has 
been entrusted to husky Arthur A. Cal- 
well, minister of Immigration and Infor- 
mation, whose grandfather emigrated from 
Pennsylvania in 1853. To “ginger up” the 
program, Calwell visited Britain, Europe 
and the U.S. When the present bottle- 
neck in shipping is eliminated he hopes to 
lure immigrants to Australia at the rate 
of 76,000 a month. 

Calwell thinks Australia eventually 
could find room for 20 million newcomers. 
“And,” he said at San Francisco, “we'd 
like most of them to be your chaps. 
America saved our bacon in the war. We 
know the Americans and like them.” But 
Australia won’t admit Negroes, Chinese or 
Japanese. 

The Australian government offers to 
help pay fare (up to $140) for ex-G.I.s 
and their families. It promises aid in 
finding jobs (46,000 open now, Calwell 
says) and homes. New settlers won’t be 
pressured to become citizens of Australia. 
They'll earn less than they would at sim- 
ilar jobs in the U.S., but will find the 
cost of living much cheaper. 

Low Prices. Sixty cents will put 
steak, vegetables and dessert on the table 


for a family of three. And if it feels like 
dining out it can get a meal in the best 
hotels for 80¢ apiece or in restaurants 
for so¢. Haircuts are a quarter, no tip 
expected. Shelter and transportation are 
proportionately low. 

On prices such as those, the Aus- 
tralian government figures a family can 
live comfortably on $1,625 a year. (Wage 
scales begin at $16.25 a week for un- 
skilled workers.) And, the government 
adds, an Australian salary of $3,250 (lower 
executive and professional level) is the 
equivalent of $10,000 a year in New York. 
Eviction 

For two years squatters (10 women, 
I man, 1 cat, 1 dog) occupied the two 
top floors of an American Embassy resi- 
dence in the heart of ruined Warsaw. 
Cramped for space, U.S. Ambassador 
Stanton Griffis asked them to move. With 
diplomatic politeness he offered (1) a gift 
of money, (2) help in finding new quarters. 

The human squatters said nothing 
doing. The cat and dog sat tight, too. So 
Griffis set up four radio speakers to bom- 
bard the squatters at close range with 
music and news. Last week, complaining 
of headaches, they decided to move. 


Money from Honey 


For 1,000 years England’s favorite 
drink was mead, brewed from honey. Win, 
lose or draw, at home or on the road, 
knights had to have their mead. So did 
the serfs who groomed their steeds and 
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AUCTION. At Beaver Hall, London's busy international fur mart, buyers scramble for .. . 


patched their armor. Good Queen Bess 
was so particular about her mead* that 
during her reign the royal brewer out- 
ranked the court physician, got land, 
horses and clothing free. 

Mead, the world’s oldest fermented 
drink, began to lose favor after British 
warriors acquired a taste for the “out- 
landish liquor of grapes” in the Norman 
invasion (1066). Eventually the brewing 
of honey became a lost art, practiced only 
in remote places by the very few. 

Very Authentic. But last week the 
drink that was the rage when knighthood 
was in flower was being made commer- 
cially in England for the first time in 400 
years. After 12 years of experiments at 
home, one Robert Gayre set up a still in 
an old flour mill in the ancient town of 
Gulval. He said he was using a “secret 
process,” dating back.to the Middle Ages. 

When Gayre’s mead passes muster on 
body, flavor.and taste, he’ll put it on the 
home market for about $3 a bottle. Far- 
sighted Gayre and his four partners hope 
to produce 3,000 gallons a month, dream 
of a big U.S. market. Already one New 
York firm has ordered 250,000 gallons. 


Polio in Europe 


Infantile paralysis worried Europe 
last week. Britain reported 5,000 cases, 
the most since she began keeping polio 
records in 1912. 

American doctors were flown to treat 
850 victims in Berlin’s worst known polio 
outbreak. Austria and Belgium reported 
an epidemic; Sweden had 562 cases, 
slightly above the 10-year average. France, 
Italy and Holland reported mild out- 
breaks. 

American and British doctors dis- 
counted newspaper reports that lower ra- 
tions might be responsible. The chief of 
the German medical service in Hamburg, 
where 19 of 160 victims died, blamed un- 
sanitary conditions in ruined cities, sum- 
mer heat, overcrowding. 

*Ingredients: honey and water and sometimes, for 
better flavor and more kick, spices (like thyme, 
sweet marjoram, rosemary, nutmeg, ginger, cinna- 


mon, bay leaves, cloves, pepper), sweet apples, 
pears, quinces, even whites of eggs. 
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Hudson’s Bay Traders 


Seated in Beaver Hall—London’s in- 
ternational fur mart—the Adventurers of 
England Trading into Hudson’s Bay waited 
for their governor’s annual report. When 
60-year-old Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper fin- 
ished, the “Adventurers” (ordinarily 
known as the directors of Hudson’s Bay 
Co.) agreed: “There probably never was a 
time in which a balanced judgment was 
more needed than today.” 

The 277-year-old company, North 
America’s oldest chain store, began as a 
trade monopoly for one-third of Canada. 
Chartered by King Charles II, it had com- 
plete rule over all lands settled in the Hud- 
son’s Bay watershed. 

But the first Adventurers, including 
the Duke of Marlborough (ancestor of 
Winston Churchill), found the Bay no sea- 
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. . choice white fox pelts like these from the 
Arctic. (SEE: Hudson's Bay) 





way to the Far East. Their interests lagged, 
so much that in 1749 Parliament threat- 
ened cancellation of the charter because of 
“nonuse.” 

That threat never materialized. The 
company began colonizing its vast holdings 
and the fur trade prospered. In 1869 Can- 
ada forced the Adventurers to surrender 
their political rights, but the surrender was 
costly—to Canada. 

For Hudson’s Bay Co. received a mil- 
lion dollars, blocks of land around each of 
its trading posts, and a “fertile belt” be- 
tween Lake Winnipeg and the Rocky 
Mountains. Here the company could claim 
land in any settled district. 

What Do You Need? Now oper- 
ating as a wholesale-retail firm, the com- 
pany sells anything from nails to furs. Its 
red ensign with the Union Jack at upper 
left flies over stores situated from the U.S. 
border to within 1,000 miles of the North 
Pole. 

The ancient “Adventurers” company 
owns 21 stores plus 200 trading posts and 
four large wholesale houses. Earnings in 
1946, Sir Patrick said last month, were 
nearly $5 million. Now, in spite of the 
“ravages and disruptions of a world war,” 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. is still branching 
out. New customers and new offices: in 
Europe and Africa, 


India: 33 days 


Mohandas K. Gandhi, idol of India’s 
400 millions, went to New Delhi last week 
to plead for peace. Instead he heard omi- 
nous talk of war. 

The 77-year-old spiritual leader of the 
Hindus climbed into a black sedan and 
drove out to ancient Puruna Quila Fort 
near New Delhi. Inside the crumbling 
walls of the bastion built centuries ago by 
Mogul emperors, he found 50,000 Paki- 
stan-bound Moslems huddled together in 
fear of the Hindus. 

Puruna Quila was one stop on Gandhi’s 
mission to stop the bloodiest outbreak in 
India’s stormy history and to get Hindus, 
Moslems, Sikhs to live together as brothers. 
But, like his 73-hour hunger fast at Cal- 
cutta, it bore no fruit. 

The governments of Moslem Pakistan 
and Hindu India swapped fighting words 
after only 33 days of traveling down the 
road to independence from Britain. India 
accused Pakistan troops of “killing and 
looting” non-Moslems in the seething Pun- 
jab. After a shower of charges and coun- 
ter-charges, Pakistan announced it would 
fortify the Punjab border, order universal 
military training, draft women. 

Cholera. The greatest migration in 
India’s history was under way. Two long 
lines of refugees stretched north and south. 
One contained Moslems heading for Paki- 
stan, the other Hindus and Sikhs bound for 
India. An estimated 4 million persons were 
on the move. 

To check attacks by blood enemies, 
movements of the columns wereg kept se- 
cret. Last week, cholera, dread plague of 
India, broke out in Punjab. Spread by 
appalling conditions of filth, congestion and 
starvation it threatened to take a greater 
toll than the fighting. 
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China Talks Back 


Cries of distress from Western 
Europe, especially England, have been 
so loud lately that our interests and obli- 
gations in other parts of the world are 
being forgotten. It is timely to remem- 
ber that the United States fronts on two 
oceans, and that the problems of Asia, 
as well as those of Europe, are impor- 
tant to us. 

This neglected fact has now been 
emphasized by the dignified and impres- 
sive statement issued by the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government in reply to the 
many criticisms of its “inefficiency and 
corruption.” This statement would seem 
to be in answer to the charges made by 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, who in his 
capacity of special American envoy to 
China, asserted in Nanking on August 
24 that: 

To regain'and maintain the con- 
fidence of the people, the Central 
Government will have to put into 
effect immediately drastic and far- 
reaching political and economic re- 
forms. Promises will no longer suf- 
fice. Performance is absolutely nec- 
essary. It should be accepted that 
military force in itself will not elim- 
inate communism, 

Actually the statement of the Chi- 
nese Government was prepared for Gen. 
Wedemeyer’s use, and was in his hands 
before he made public the criticism 
quoted above. It is betraying no secrets 
to say that our special envoy’s reluctance 
to give much weight to Chinese difficul- 
ties has stimulated the anti-American 
feeling which is beginning to appear in 
China. 


The official Chinese statement fills 
12 typewritten pages and has been ig- 
nored or only briefly summarized in the 
daily press. So its significance has been 
largely overlooked. 

But our Department of State real- 
izes, if the American public does not, the 
significance of what China has now told 
us: If we keep on trying to placate the 
Chinese Communists we shall eventually 
have to face the enmity rather than the 
friendship of the people of China as a 
whole. 

The first aim of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government, its statement tells 
us, is to stamp out the Communist 
armies in Northern China. “No half- 
measures,” the document says, “should 
be considered. The [Chinese] Govern- 
ment fully realizes that the success or 
failure of this fight against the Com- 
munist peril will not only decide its own 
fate, but also the life or death of China 
aS a sovereign power.” 

This forthright declaration is even 
more important than it sounds. For 
American policy in China since VJ-Day 
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has been directed toward securing some 
sort of working arrangement between the 
Communists and the National Govern- 
ment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The latter now announces that it will 
have nothing more to do with our policy 
of attempted appeasement. 


: ‘e-- 


The Chinese Government’s state- 
ment as a whole, however, is an appeal 
for American sympathy and understand- 
ing. It points out that the grave prob- 
lems confronting China are primarily 
due to the fact that its territory was in- 
vaded and largely occypied by Japan in 
1937. Consequently the war for China 





FRIENDS OR ENEMIES? Wedemeyer (left) 


was more than twice as long as it was 
for the United States, and the destruc- 
tion, dislocation and suffering as an oc- 
cupied country was of course far greater. 


* * * 


What puzzles and embitters the 
Chinese now is that our policy toward 
Japan — the former enemy —seems to 
them more friendly and co-operative 
than our policy toward China, the victim 
of Japan’s aggression. The statement 
does not say this, but Chinese repre- 
sentatives in this country do, in private 
discussion, 

The statement does emphasize the 
enormous difficulties brought to China 
by an inflation which, it is said, could 
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not be prevented and which, by making 





the Chinese dollar worthless, has ag- ° 


gravated every problem of reconstruc- 
tion. 

It is not denied that some blame 
can properly be attributed to corrupt 
officials. But the statement insists that, 
in spite of foreign war, civil war and 
inflation, the government of China is 
becoming steadily more representative 
and democratic. 

The Chinese do not forget, as Amer- 
icans are prone to do, that we went to 
war with Japan not only begause of 
Pearl Harbor but because Japan was 
hostile to that same Chinese National 
Government toward which our Depart- 


Acme 
has been critical of Chiang’s government. 


ment of State, since the war, has been 
increasingly unfriendly. 

Secretary Hull’s note to Japan on 
Nov. 26, 1941, to which the Japanese 
replied by attacking Pearl Harbor, de- 
manded that Japan: 

... will not support—xmilitarily, 
politically, economically—any gov- 
ernment or regime in China other 
than the National Government... 


: 28 


That same government is now 
asking us why it is that some of our 
officials are sympathetic to those who 
are in rebellion against the regime which 
we went to war to defend. The ques- 
tion deserves an answer. 
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Business 


Sandy Foundations 


The house-upon-the-sand parable will 
need to be rewritten when a new sand- 
packing machine built by Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works at Eddystone, Pa., goes into 
action. 

The new device, called a vibroflota- 
tion machine, can pack large areas of loose 
sandy soil and marshland into firm founda- 
tions to support heavy buildings, dams 
and airport runways. 

Shake Down. Richard H. DeMott, 
vice president of SKF Industries, Inc., 
described the machine’s performance last 
week afteretesting it. It looks like a 
streamlined rocket and has a vibrating unit 
in its head. A shaft with an unbalanced 
weight revolves at 1,800 rpm, produces a 
centrifugal force of 20,000 pounds. This 
sets up the necessary vibrations to pack a 
100-sq.-ft. area of soil to any required 
depth (up to 100 feet) into a mass solid 
enough to support heavy foundations. 


National Dairy’s Plan 

When the Young boys, after service 
overseas, hit their old home town of West 
Memphis, Ark. (pop. 3,400), they lost no 
time letting it be known they wanted to 
get into business. 

Their mother could buy only raw 
milk locally. For pasteurized she had to 
cross the river to Memphis, Tenn. East- 
ern Arkansas was an open market. 

The brothers found National Dairy 
Products Corp., parent organization of a 
Memphis dairy, ready to help. The com- 
pany studied their character and experi- 
ence. Both had done some selling—Johnny 
with a biscuit company and Shelby as a 
tank-wagon salesman. Between them they 
had saved $1,200 while in service. 

Big Time. Having landed their in- 
dependent distributorship, they rented a 
truck. In four days they talked to 220 
housewives, got 200 doorstep accounts, 
landed three wholesale contracts. Each 
week for two years the business has grown. 
Now they run six trucks on seven retail- 
wholesale routes, average 260 miles a day 


for the fleet, serve 60 stores and nearly 
1,000 doorstep customers in their own and 
four smaller Arkansas towns. Recently 
they opened a retail store (first of a 
group), where they sell ice cream and 
other dairy products, and maintain refrig- 
eration for the milk they haul and deliver. 

“Tf you think it was a cinch to get 
going,” said Shelby Young last week, 
“vou’re mistaken. At the start we went to 
work at 11 p.m. and didn’t see bed again 
till 6 p.m. Getting customers was easy, 
but all of them didn’t pay. 

“The old van-type truck we rented 
was a Lulu. We humped ourselves for five 
months before we saw daylight. Then we 
got a second route and second wind.” 

Last week, too, President Leroy A. 
Van Bomel of National Dairy Products 
Corp. said his company was ready to help 
start 1,000 or more such men in localities 
where the company has milk operations 
east of the Mississippi. “We have experi- 
mented for years to find the best way to 
help men establish themselves in inde- 
pendent businesses,”’ said Van Bomel. “We 
believe we’ve found it.” 

Separate Jobs. This means research 
and experiment, standardization of qual- 
ity, economy in operation, building a na- 
tional reputation for fair dealing and prod- 
ucts. The small enterpriser contributes 
his local reputation, his ambition and his 
drive. 

The man who applies for a distribu- 
torship should be of good standing in his 
home city and willing to work hard. He 
will need capital to finance a truck and 
meet his first bills. But if his character 
rating is acceptable, he can probably bor- 
row the money from the local bank. 

Growing. National Dairy companies 
generally confine the distribution of milk 
to stores and homes within a few miles of 
their processing plants. The new distribu- 
torships are beyond these limits, but within 
reasonable trucking distance of the plants 
of the company’s more than 60 large milk- 
producing subsidiaries east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

More than 50,000 independently 
owned stores now sell NDP’s ice cream 
(Sealtest and Breyers) and 250,000 others 
sell its milk, cheese, salad dressing and 
other products. Its sales last year were 
more than $742 million. This year’s will 
exceed $800 million. 





Trolleys & Chickens 


Chickens are now convinced that au- 
tomobiles are here to stay, but the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. believes something can 
still be done about it. 

Ornithologist Ludlow Griscom, chair- 
man of the National Audubon Society, said 
last week that forty years ago it was a 
routine thing “to kill, run over or ‘flatten 
out’ chickens ... in the course of every 
afternoon drive.” But in 25 generations of 
chickens, he points out, the mortality rate 
has dropped to negligible proportions. 

Reason: Birds can learn by experi- 
ence and pass on their knowledge to the 
next generation. Today’s chickens know 
auto traffic has the right of way. 

No Chicken. But last week General 
Electric announced a contrary view. It 
thinks the number of autos, in city traffic 
at least, must be reduced in favor of more 
trolleys. 

Trolleys now represent only 25% of 
all types of transit vehicles. Yet last year 
they carried 40% (9 billion) of all public 
transit riders. As G.E, sees it, the nation 
needs 7,500 fast, streamlined trolleys, 15,- 
ooo trackless trolleys, and 4,000 subway 
or elevated cars to replace worn-out equip- 
ment and increase transit facilities. 

Space Problem. G.E.’s Transit Di- 
vision manager, Earl E. Kearns, concludes 
it will be physically impossible to provide 
street and parking space for auto transpor- 
tation exclusively. He backs his opinion 
with these figures: 29 autos move 50 
seated persons, filling an entire block. 
They could all ride in one transit vehicle 
using 1/7 as much street space. One street 
with three auto lanes can accommodate 
only 2,700 persons per hour, while the 
same street with two auto lanes and one 
trolley lane can handle 15,630. 

Kearns hopes it won't take city plan- 
ners 25 generations to learn that public 
transit is the beginning of the solution of 
the urban transportation problem. 

Strong support for Kearns came from 
delegates to last fortnight’s Business Men’s 
Conference on Urban problems held in 
Washington under auspices of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Warren Pollard, president of the Vir- 
ginia Transit Co., said public transporta- 
tion must be made faster and more com- 





PRESIDENT VAN BOMEL. He helped the Young brothers build up this milk distributorship in eastern Arkansas. (SEE: National Dairy's Plan) 
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ADM. "BULL" HALSEY. He's now the best 
dressed V. P. (SEE: Laughing V. P.s) « 


fortable so people will leave their cars at 
home. Among the principal steps Pollard 
recommended: 

e @ New streamlined trolleys, track- 
less trolleys and buses to furnish more 
comfortable seating, better lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation and air conditioning. 

e @ Laws to prevent motor vehicles~ 
impeding transit vehicles at intersections 
and loading zones. 

ee Traffic signals 
rather than auto needs. 

ee Planned staggering of working 
hours as in wartime to reduce rush hour 
congestion. 

e @ Elimination of many trolley and 
bus stops. 


Laughing V.P.s 


Railroading these days is mostly defi- 
cit and gloom. But railroading on the 
Lancaster & Chester—29 miles from 
Chester to Lancaster, $S.C.—is so hilarious 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided to investigate. 

Last week investigation went on be- 
cause, apparently, ICC didn’t want to miss 
the cream of the jest. 

So far ICC has discovered: The L & 
C is a standard-gauge road with six Diesels 
(bought from Italy) and a steam locomo- 
tive that is sometimes fired up because the 
kids like to wave at it. The owner-presi- 
dent is 51-year-old, talented Elliott 
Springs, who also owns a Lancaster cotton 
mill, biggest in the world under one roof, 
This and several other mills he owns sup- 
ply the major part of L & C traffic. 

L & C has more than one vice presi- 
dent for every mile of track. There are 
33 in all, plus a long list of other officers. 

To become an L & C vice president 
one must be (1) a friend of the owner, 
(2) a national celebrity, (3), willing to 
work for the privilege of riding once a 
year in the locomotive. 

Springs’ officer-list reads like a page 


to meet transit 
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from Who’s Who in America: R. J. Rey- 
nolds, North Carolina tobacco magnate— 
marine superintendent, in charge of a 
bridge across the Catawba river; Jackson 
P. Dick of the Georgia Power Co. of At- 
lanta—superintendent of motive power; 
Lowell Thomas—advertising agent. 

Novice. Newest vice president is 
Adm. William F. (“Bull”) Halsey, who 
got his railroad experience in the Patific 
sinking Hirohito’s ships. 

Springs put Halsey in charge of White 
Horse Supply. The reference, he explained 
to ICC, was to white horses to be ridden 
down Tokyo’s streets. 


Expanding Sales Taxes 


Connecticut, Maryland, Rhode Island 
and Tennessee have put sales taxes in ef- 
fect this year. This brings the number 
with legislation of this type up to 28. 

Following suit, more than 67 cities 
now tax sales $75 million a year. Most of 
the smaller ones are in California, with 
Calipatria (pop. 1,799) the smallest. In 
big cities, sales taxes bring big revenues: 


Tax rate Annual take 
San Francisco .5% $6 _ million 
Los Angeles 5% $7 million 
New York City 2.0% $46.4 million 
New Orleans 2.0% $6 million 


Here to Stay. Last week the Public 
Administration Clearing House of Chicago 
pointed out the obvious trend: A depres- 
sion-born local tax, devised to help cities 
raise relief needs, is becoming a mainstay 
of municipal finance. 

Cities like it because it catches “little 
minnows of purchases, such as hairpins 
and pocket handkerchiefs.” 

St. Louis gets around Missouri’s anti- 
sales tax law with a “privilege” tax on 
gross business receipts. It’s virtually the 
same thing because merchants pass it on 
to buyers. 

Richmond, Tampa, Wheeling, Harris- 
burg and Sacramento levy a business li- 
cense tax—a percentage on gross sales. 
Many storekeepers, as well as customers, 
still see red at sales taxes. When Mary- 
land’s law went into effect this year some 
merchants put up signs: “Don’t blame us 


for snatching your pennies. They’ve made 
us tax collectors for the State, but we 
don’t get paid for it.” 

Last week Mrs. J. S. Walters, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., grocer for 33 years, shut 
up shop. “Handling ration tickets was 
tough, but patriotic,” she said. “It left me 
tired. I simply can’t fight another war and 
contend with this new tax.” 

Customs, Too. Mott V. Funder- 
burk, a grocer at Pageland, S.C., (pop. 
989) fights sales taxes by shuttling his 
store and customers back and forth across 
the state boundary. When North Carolina 
imposed a 3% gross sales tax he moved his 
business a step across the line into South 
Carolina. Now that South Carolina has 
slapped even higher luxury taxes on cigar- 
ets and soft drinks he has built a separate 
store on the North Carolina side. Now 
he’s waiting for one of the states to put a 
customs office on the border. 


Marts and Flowers 


Flower retailing ($400 million a year) 
is no luxury business. It is rapidly moving 
into the depression-proof class alongside 
restaurants. 

So delegates to the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association convention 
were told last fortnight by President Ed- 
ward J. McCarthy. 

Combined floral sales of producers, 
wholesalers, nurseries and retailers, he 
said, exceed $1 billion a year. The trend 
in the trade is toward lower prices and 
more business as flower production catches 
up with expanded markets. 

Florists sold $34 million worth of 
flowers by wire in 1945. This year the 
wire business will drop to about $28 mil- 
lion. To increase this, florists are setting 
up an international flower-delivery service 
which will adopt a standard exchange unit 
called the “fleurin.” Pegged throughout 
the world, it will be worth 25¢ in the U.S. 
and a shilling in Britain. Fluctuations 
will be eliminated by clearing houses in 
Zurich, London and Detroit in addition to 
the international clearing house. Japan 
has already been invited to resume flowers- 
by-wire exchange with the U.S. 





L&C JR. A miniature of the L & C runs in a recreation pork. (SEE: Laughing V. P.s) 
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EXECUTIVES predict the sellers' market for passenger cars will continue 
for two, possibly three years. After production overtakes pent—up 
demand they expect an annual replacement market for 4 million cars. 


NEXT TO AUTOS, most-wanted consumer durables are refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines. Demand for homes is picking up again because of rent in- 
creases and a growing belief home prices may not slip more than a 
little for a long time. 


AIR PASSENGERS will soon be able to reserve rented cars for use upon arrival at 
their destinations as rail passengers can now. General Motors' sub- 
sidiary, Hertz Driv—-Ur-Self System, will have tie-ins with important 
airlines and, as soon as possible, will boost its rental fleet from 
20,000 to 40,000 cars in about 500 cities. 


REACH FOR A DILL will be the sales motto of an automatic dill pickle vending 
~ machine designed by a Chicago company to sell dills for 5¢ each. 


MORE THAN 275,000 NEW SMALL BUSINESSES signed up for power and light during the 
twelve-month period ending June 30, 1/20 more than the previous year. 
This brings the number of such customers in the U.S.--stores, garages, 


filling stations and small industrial plants--to 4.8 million. 


RAILROADS AND BANKS will co-operate in selling tourist travel and vacation 
tickets on the installment plan. Traffic managers in about 300 cities 
will push the idea and banks will handle the small-loan financing. 


QUALIFIED GUESTS CAN GET FREE FLIGHTS from Los Angeles to Las Vegas. They'll | 


be paid for by Las Vegas hotels. "Qualified" means: having plenty of | 
money to gamble with and being in a state of mind to lose your shirt. 


DEPARTMENT STORE EXECUTIVES blame the dip in their sales on the staggering pro- 
portion of family earnings that must go for meat and groceries. U.S. 
citizens, they say, are "cutting their clothes to fit a square meal." 


A NEW ZINNIA from hybridizing which Luther Burbank started 25 years ago will 
grow in next year's gardens. Up to five inches in diameter, 400 pet- 
als to a blossom, in delicate pastel shades, hundreds of the colorful 
blooms were recently exhibited by David Burpee, cousin of the late 
plant wizard, at a meeting of 2,000 garden enthusiasts in New York. 


WESTINGHOUSE CANNOT FORESEE when it wili catch up with the demand for electri- 
cal products. After producing a year at higher than pre-war rates its 
order backlog has increased from $449 million to $673 million. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT IS GETTING INTERESTED in what the public pays for moisture. It 
wants soap in cakes and bars, soap powders and flakes to be sold by 
net weight to compensate for lost water content. It complains, too, 
that buyers of dried fruit are paying for moisture added to preserve le 
freshness. Since the water evaporates before the fruit reaches the 
customer, one remedy proposed would have grocers weigh and price cer- 
tain packaged items at time of sale. 


THE FAT SALVAGE PROGRAM will be continued until the_world fat shortage is less 
critical. In five years it has collected 810 million pounds of fat. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT PROPHETS are filled with gloom. For a few months, they 
say, butcher shops may bulge with roasts and steaks (though prices may 
not fall) because ranchers and farmers will thin their herds due to 
the on-coming feed shortage. Then, for two years or more, housewives 
may face a shrinking supply of beef, veal, pork and lamb. 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY will spend a legislative grant of $300,000 this year in 
an attempt to locate sardines which have not visited their usual 
haunts off the coast for two years. Success may revive a $65 million 
industry that once employed 25,000 men and furnished the nation with a 
billion pounds of food annually. 
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Eastman Kodak Co. 
MERRY-GO-ROUND. It keeps camera assem- 
blers supplied. (SEE: Carrousel) 


Carrousel 


A merry-go-round production line 
now speeds camera output for the East- 
man Kodak Co. 

Closed circuit (circular) conveyors 
have been used to a limited extent in 
heavy industry. 

Last week Eastman reported success- 
ful use of the carrousel principle on an 


assembly line carrying small parts for high — 


volume production. 

Driven by a } h.p. motor, the car- 
rousel has 200 carriers hanging at 2-ft. 
intervals from a 400-ft. overhead track. 

Each conveyor contains four alumi- 
num trays. Employes reach.out and take 
a tray with needed parts off the conveyor 
which moves 25 feet a minute and never 
keeps a worker waiting more than 30 
seconds. 

Completed cameras are sent to in- 
spectors on similar trays. 

Besides stepping up output, the car- 
rousel is inexpensive to install, saves space 
and reduces breakage. 


Peso Payday 


President Kenneth Parker of the 
Parker Pen Co. at Janesville, Wis., (pop. 
25,000) believes in world trade, and not 
surprisingly because 40% of the com- 
pany’s output is for export. 

Parker wanted Janesville and the 
company’s 2,300 workers to realize the im- 
portance of world trade to them. So, one 
pay day last month, he dramatized it. 

Forty percent of every pay envelope 
was in Mexican pesos worth 20 cents each. 
Total number of pesos distributed: 367,- 
coo (about $72,000). 

Employes paid their pesos to the fill- 
ing station, the gas company, the dry 
cleaner and the barber. 

Now that Janesville knows how vital 
world trade is to theecity, Parker medi- 
tates on how he can dramatize the other 
half of the lesson: The U.S. can’t just sell 
its products to foreign countries. Unless 
we buy from them, foreign countries’ ex- 
change gets short and they can’t keep 
buying from us. 
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Double 
Omoking Joy! ) 


Prince Albert’s rich-tasting tobacco is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. 
P. A. is the world’s largest-selling tobacco! 


A Joy in Pipes... 






“I’ve smoked Prince Albert in my pipe 
for years,” says J. W. Dole. “The full, 
rich tobacco flavor of P.A. comes 
through mild and mellow. Crimp cut 
P.A. packs right and burns right.” 








“I enjoy the swell cigarettes I get 
with Prince Albert,” says W. F. 
O’Neal. “P.A. rolls up fast and 
easy, shapes up firm and neat. And 
P.A. has a grand-tasting rich fla- 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ,"Winston-Sslem, N.C. N.B.C. 
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Trick of the Week 


In all the urging to get the National 
Football League to recognize the new All- 
America Conference, one argument is par- 
amount: Pro football then would have a 
“World Series” championship. 

Last week the NFL had decided that 
it has had a “World Series” all along— 
between its Eastern and Western division 
champions. 


The Colleges Kick Off 


To any man-from-Mars a single fall 
week-end’s color and crowds would clinch 
the argument. No game anywhere has 
more hold on the American imagination 
than football—college style. 

Last week end, the U.S. was out to 
prove this once again. The 1947 college 
* season, complete with cheering sections 
and chrysanthemums, was under way. 

What kind of season will it be? As 
usual, predictions were -that it will. be 
“bigger and better than ever.” Strangely, 
the predictions may be right. 

Steadier. Last year had been excit- 
ing enough. Veterans were back, bolster- 
ing every squad from Delaware to Fresno 
State. But it was, withal, a year of set- 
tling down—a condition reflected in such 
startling upsets as Princeton’s unexpected 
mauling of Pennsylvania. 

Now the settling has been accom- 
plished. The ex-G.I. is as used to handling 
a football as a grenade. Schools which 
had been slipping have hired new coach- 
ing talent. The teams that ought to win 
will probably do it. 

Leaders. Led again by quarterback 
Johnny Lujack, Notre Dame is No. 1 
choice to be No. 1 team for the second 
consecutive year. For Army, Notre Dame’s 
nearest 1946 rival, the weeping already 
has begun. But this may be premature. 
Although it has lost Glenn Davis and Doc 
Blanchard, its two ’46 stars, Army will be 
tough. But one game it presumably will 


1946 
W.L.T. 


PENN 

YALE 

NAVY 
BOSTON COL. 
PENN STATE 
COLGATE 


Prospects: 1947 


Power, plus; best in East. 
Backs will win Big 3 crown. § RICE 
Coming up; will bat .500. 
Here’s a Sugar Bowl team. 
No. I Eastern independent. 
Eastern dark horse entry. 


lose will be to Notre Dame at South 
Bend. 

There the Irish will have two com- 
pelling reasons to pour the touchdowns 
on: Army’s decision to end the Notre 
Dame series this fall; the humiliating 


59-0, 48-o Army victories of 1944 and. 


1945. 
Guide. For what may be expected 

of other collegiate leaders, PATHFINDER 

presents below a football form chart. 


Elk: Open Season 


Benevolence and protection have 
helped the Order of Elks—the four-footed 
variety. Now some 150,000 of them roam 
eight western states* thanks to years of 
rigid conservationist effort. 

Yet this month, guns will begin to 
bark at them. From now until Dec. 8 
hunters expect to kill 38,000. 

Oddly, the slaughter will give little 
concern to even the most enthusiastic pro- 
tector of the elk, which once faced ex- 
tinction through the hunt for meat, hides 
and teeth (for two-footed Elks). 

Alternatives. The reason: Winter 
range land can accommodate only so many 
800-lb. bulls with families of six to eight 
cows and calves. Artificial feeding is 
costly and unsatisfactory. The elk either 
must starve or be reduced to desirable 
numbers by hunting. 

To help in the reduction, thousands 
of hunters have applied for special elk 
permits, will draw lots to see who gets 
permission to shoot one. Wyoming, big- 
gest elk state with 39,496, expects a kill 
of 9,000. Montana, with 36,000 elk, hopes 
the kill will not exceed 7,500. 


Miracle Managers 


At the start it looked like an impos- 
sible task. Boston’s Red Sox seemed even 
stronger than last year’s pennant winners. 
Detroit had supposedly unbeatable pitch- 
ing. 

The Yankees? They had hardly an 
outside chance of winning the American 
League race. Morale had sunk to an all- 


*Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Washington, Oregon. 


Teams 


N. CAROLINA — 


ARKANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 
KANSAS 


Big 9, Rose Bow! champion. 
Good, but will miss Young. 
Best since '39’s “Iron Men.” 
Who'll beat ’em in South? 
Without Trippi, 2nd best. 
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time low. Slugger Joe DiMaggio was 
nursing an injured heel. Pitchers Spud 
Chandler and Frank Shea had sore arms. 
Yet this week, the Yankees had made 
it, will play in the 45th World Series 
against the Brooklyn Dodgers—the team 
they beat in the last subway series in 1941. 
Hero No. 1. To win, the Yanks 
moved into first place June 15, put to- 
gether a 19-game winning streak begin- 
ning June 29. Credit belonged largely to 
Manager Bucky Harris, who won his first 
flag as “boy manager” of Washington in 
1924 but had been none too enthusiastic 
about taking over New York this season. 
Harris, however, was not the only 


hero-manager. Burt Shotton of the Dodg- . 


ers was one too. Called to replace the 
fiery Leo Durocher, suspended by Com- 
missioner A. B. Chandler, Shotton was a 
strange contrast to Lippy Leo. 

He had a record of futility as one- 
time pilot of the Philadelphia Phillies, 
was hardly a match for Durocher at bait- 
ing umpires or winning close games by 
out-jabbering the other team. 

Steady Does It. But while Brook- 
lyn fans bemoaned Durocher’s loss, Shot- 
ton quietly pulled the club together, man- 
aged to beat off the St. Louis Cardinals, 
won the Brooks’ fourth pennant. 

This week, in the Series, New York 
and Brooklyn will pit two distinctive rec- 
ords against each other. The Yankees 
have been in 14 and have won 1o—far 
more in either category than any other 
club in the American or National Leagues. 

Brooklyn, in three Series tries, has 
yet to win a world championship. It 
might do so this year, but the odds are 
strongly on the Yankee’s power. 


Great Day aes 


It was like transplanting the World 
Series (see above) to Dublin. After 2,500 
teams had spent four months of tourna- 
ment play on the Ould Sod, the All-Ire- 
land Gaelic Football finals were being 
played in the Polo Grounds before 35,000 
New Yorkers of Hibernian ancestry. 

What New York saw: a grueling 
soccer-like battle among 30 Irishmen. 
Winner: Cavan over Kerry, 17 to 13. 


Prospects: 1947 


Southern Circuit's champ. 
Will lead in the Southwest. 
Southwest’s No. 2 choice. 
Tough; will win Big 6 title. 
Good, but Oklahoma tops, 
No. I in Missouri Valley. 
Reserves spell new power. 
But here-is Big 7’s leader. 
Still class of the Coast. 
Erratic; may surprise foes. 
Power puts it near the top. 
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Aviation 


Fuss & Féathers 


For America’s new, independent Air 
Force a new, independent uniform was in 
order. High ranking airmen asked for sug- 
gestions as to what it should look like. 
Last week came reports of an answer to 
end all answers. 

Wrote an unidentified flyer: 

“What we want is something .. . 
symbolic. What we want is feathers. My 
thought would be to have fighter [pilot] 
feathers taken from such fierce and aggres- 
sive birds as the hawk or eagle. Bomber 
feathers could be taken from birds having 
characteristics approximating those of the 
bomber, such as pigeons. 

Ending. “P.S. As to the distinctive 
cut of the Air Force uniform, if feathers 
are adopted . . . it might be best to cut 
the blouse with tails.” 

When the suggestions reached one 
general he scribbled a note: “Find this 
bird and put some salt on his tail.” 
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International 


High Chair 


During the war pilots slid onto the 
wing, dropped off and then opened their 
parachutes if planes got in trouble. But 
today’s jet speeds would drag a man 
against the fuselage and crash him onto 
the tail assembly. 

Now being tested by the Navy is 
the solution to high-speed escape haz- 
ards shown above. The pilot’s seat 
rests on an explosive propulsive charge. 
If he wants to bail out he yanks a 
lever that explodes the charge, hurtling 
the seat, and him, high above the tail 
and sweeping the pilot safely away 
from the fuselage where he can open 

| his parachute safely. 
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Air Fangs for Friends 


Since VJ-Day 450 fully-armed, sur- 
plus U.S. warplanes had quietly found 
their way into new hangars abroad. Last 
week, for the first time, the public could 
read the State Department’s report of 
just where the war birds were nesting. 

To South America went the lion’s 
share of sales: 69 fighters, 78 bombers, 23 
trainers, 5 transports. For observers of 
hemispheric relations the sales were more 
than just business. They indicated which 
nations below the border were considered 
friendliest (Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
Brazil, Uruguay). 

Gamble. Largest single-nation sale, 
however, seemed less canny on the sur- 
face. To Italy, seething with Red agita- 
tion and soon to lose its U.S. occupation 
forces, went 150 fighters (at $160,550) 
that had cost more than $14 million new. 
Probable reason: When U.S. troops do 
pull out, Italy will need air strength to 
discourage Yugoslavia’s steady nudging of 
her borders. But if flyers of a Communist- 
controlled government were flying those 
planes the plan would boomerang. 

Another non-ally to get planes was 
Portugal. The five Flying Fortresses de- 
livered there, however, had been converted 
to air-sea rescue ships. Sweden with go 
fighters, 5 million rounds of armor-pierc- 
ing bullets, and Canada, with 30 fighters, 
and a side sale of 2,000 bomb casings, 
rounded out the list. 

Glaringly absent from the sales list 
was Turkey, for which the State Depart- 
ment had tentatively earmarked $12 mil- 
lion worth of military “aircraft. 

Hint. The State Department had 
denied that Turkey’s planes would include 
any first-line air giants such as B-29 
Superfortresses. But in Turkey itself, 
where military men have long thought un- 
easily of “trouble” from Russia, there was 
a contradictory surge of activity—travel- 
ers passing military fields noted runways 
being lengthened beyond the demands of 
any planes now in service there. 


‘Backward’ Idea? 


Before airlines tucked their planes’ 
parachutes out of sight many a passenger 
had nibbled his nails for miles worrying: 
“If this is safe why do they have those 
things along?” 

The same sort of bugaboo last week 
had U.S. airlines stepping gingerly over 
the matter of backward seating. (Last 
month the President’s Air Safety Board 
had suggested that passenger seats facing 
the tail instead of the nose would afford 
more protection in case of forced landings 
or crash.) 

For most airline engineers the prob- 
lem is in the form of an equation: Would 
the added safety factor equal the anxiety 
it might cause the passenger? 

Army and Navy flight surgeons, long 
concerned with the problem but unham- 
pered by passenger worries, had an an- 
swer: Backward seats might save the lives 
of all passengers involved in a crash where 
the fuselage is not completely demolished 
by shock or fire. 
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Many Users Say They 


GROW HAIR 


IT STIMULATES GROWTH OF HAIR 


Yes—today you may find relief from baidness, los- 
tng hair. Many report remarkable results. ye 
formula—guaranteed. Satisfied customers’ 
supplied on request. Money bach if net satisfied. 
Sent anywhere Cash or C.0.D. § 
Price Per Jar including Tax 
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1219 N. Longacre Bivd., Yeadon, Pa. 
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False Teeth? 
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Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” 


Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


Moet DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 

To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse ... 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT*# 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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International 


HERALD. Dr. Cowdry's tidings spell new 
approach to cancer. (SEE: Cancer Clues) 


Cancer Clues 


World co-operation on cancer was 
bearing fruit. At the Fourth International 
Cancer Research Congress in St. Louis 
last week a backlog of cancer facts, 
jammed up by the war, flowed freely, re- 
vealed clue after clue: 

Vitamin. Most promising was a re- 
port of the complete disappearance of a 
patient’s neck cancer in six weeks. It was 
accomplished through daily intramuscular 
doses of a B complex vitamin (a deriva- 
tive of folic acid), announced Dr. Richard 
Lewisohn, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. 
He added cautiously that “it was too early 
to evaluate results.” 

Folic acid itself had been used as a 
blood builder in anemia, in overcoming 
sterility, in treating diabetes. Its new use 
suggested a relationship between these dis- 
eases and cancer somewhere in the body’s 
intricate chemistry. 

Isotopes. New details of this body 
chemistry (metabolism) would be forth- 
coming through wider use of radio-active 
isotopes (atoms treated to emit energy), 
which can be fed to a patient and traced 
as they are absorbed into his body-cells. 
Last week Dr. E. V. Cowdry, Congress 
president, announced a plan whereby U.S. 
will sell isotopes to foreign researchers. 

A group of Harvard and M.L.T. sci- 
entists told the Congress of trying tracer 
atoms of radioactive zinc in cancer re- 
search. In leukemia (cancer of the blood), 
patients’ white blood cells were found to 
contain less than a fifth of the normal 
quantity of zinc. Treatment by x-ray or 
by a drug (urethane) killed excess white 
cells, allowed the zinc content of others to 
return to normal. Further research may 
ultimately lead to conquest. 

Fire with Fire. Perhaps the most 
exciting news was a discovery announced 
by scientists from Chile (National Health 
Service, Santiago) and London (Royal 
Cancer Hospital). They had found that at 





least in some cases, perhaps in all, the 
chemical irritants which cause cancer also 
work to prevent its growth. 

It was already known that cancer 
caused by an un-balance in the body’s sex 
hormones can sometimes be stopped by 
hormone treatments. Now the scientists 
had gone even further: Cancer-producing 
irritants, they found, tend to slow growth 
—not only of normal tissue but of cancer 
tissue as well. 

It might be, they concluded, that the 
first effect of cancer-irritants is to slow 
normal cell growth, and that the cancer 
itself is only the effect of the cells’ fight- 
ing back. Might not sufficient quantities 
of an irritant stop cell-growth, and thus 
the cancer, altogether? 

Leprosy. Dr. Rivka Ashbel of Je- 
rusalem, Palestine, startled the 800 at- 
tending scientists by revealing a cancer- 
leprosy link. She found that when she 
infected small rodents with leprosy bacilli, 
most developed cancer. Exceptions were 
those with cystic kidney disease. 

Her conclusion: There is some change 
in the kidney, stimulated by the bacteria, 
which works against cancer. 

KR. The same kind of thing obvi- 
ously operates in the “KR” treatment, 
named after its Russian discoverers, Greg- 
ory I. Roskin and his wife Nina Klyueva. 

KR is an extract of dead bacteria 
associated with Chagas’ disease, a type of 
fatal anemia. Significantly, KR, while 
sometimes delaying cancer growth (but 
not curing it), also tends to damage liver 
and kidneys. Dr. William M. Malisoff, 
research director of Longevity Research 
Foundation, New York, plans to try it on 
three human patients this fall. 

Significance of the relationship of 
cancer to tie-in ills was summed up by 
Dr. C. P. Rhoads, director of New York’s 
Memorial Hospital. Said he: “Cancer... 
is due in part to systemic factors, rather 
than to entirely local ones in the cell.” 


.-- Perchance to Dream 


Two new-age inventors got tired of 
counting sheep and taking drugs to get to 
sleep. Independently, each sought a more 
modern method. 

Last week the U.S. Patent Office had 
on file plans for two unique instruments. 
One was a kind of mechanical hypnotist, a 
large electric eye that opens and closes 
quietly in the dark. Its soft, winking light 
does the trick, said its inventor, Chester 
W. Johnson, Bridgewater, Mass. 

The other, developed by Maury I. 
Hill of Washington, talks with the lull- 
ing effect of a monotonous lecturer. Said 
Hill: “The continual listening to a sus- 
tained monotone of low pitch has a mild 
hypnotic effect producing mental relaxa- 
tion or fatigue.” 


Knife On the Lifeline 


Surgeons see no point in the layman’s 
grim quip: “The operation was a success 
but the patient died.” It’s cold fact. 

Scalpels seldom slip and kill. Deadlier 
are shock from blood loss, infection al- 
ready lurking in the body and convales- 
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cents’ failure to adjust to the loss of a 
diseased part (probably fatal anyway). On 
such flank attacks by death the American 
College of Surgeons focused when they 
met this month in New York. 

New findings about blood loss were 
aired: Dr. R. M. Eaton, Washington 
university, said dog experiments showed 
that heavy blood loss of any kind may re- 
sult in congestion and function-failure: of 
the lungs. 

Profit from Blood. This and other 
shock-deaths may be fended off, infection 
balked and healing speeded by massive 
whole blood transfusions before, during 
and after operations, added Dr. S. C. 
Lyons, Tulane medical professor. Whole 
blood is better than plasma, which is too 
quickly absorbed and doesn’t fill the dras- 
tic healing-need for red blood cells. 

To get real use from new blood lore, 
Dr. P. I. Hoxworth, University of Cin- 
cinnati, told colleagues, any community 
can set up a blood-buying bank modeled 
on the one operated for nine years in Cin- 
cinnati jointly by the University and the 
local American Red Cross. It furnishes 
blood (even rare types) according to abil- 
ity to pay—and it makes a profit! 

As aids to blood and skill against 
death at the operating table, other finds 
were cited. Mouth-given streptomycin has 
proved useful in clearing germs from in- 
testines before surgery. And to give sur- 
geons more precious time while perform- 
ing operations, combining epinephrine, 
dextrose and pontocaine can lengthen 
spinal anesthesia substantially. 

Other Highlights. Research into 
what really happens (and how well) dur- 
ing healing also has begun, thanks to radio- 
active isotopes. Western Reserve scien- 
tists actually have traced “tagged” phos- 
phorous atoms from food to final lodging 
in a patient’s newly grafted bone. 


American Red Cross 


BOTTLED LIFE. Blood banks could make all 
surgery safer easily. (SEE: Knife . . .) 
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THERE’S A WEALTH OF 


Gracious Living 


IN THIS CEDAR SHINGLE HOME 


Warmth and charm and homespun beauty . . . these are the 
signs of gracious living . . . in modest home or pretentious 
mansion. Your home will gain this gracious atmosphere from 
the artistic blending of cedar shingles on roof and walls. 
Beautiful from the beginning, cedar shingles mellow and 
become more attractive as the care-free years go by ... the 
natural cedar insulation keeping your home warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer... saving on fuel bills . . . costing so little 
for the many years they last. 
Whether you plan to build or wish to remodel your present 
house, Certigrade cedar“shingles will give your future home 
a gracious charm as well as lifetime protection against 
weather. 

Send 10c for a copy of Shingle Homes booklet which details 

methods of remodeling sidewalls and over-roofing, Address: 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


5510 White Building, Seattle 1, Washington 
or Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 





FOR YOUR ROOF AND WALLS 


SPECIFY CERTIGRADE SHINGLES = 
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Education 


Followers Only 


Ever since veterans have been filling 
the colleges, educators have been hearing 
from curbside critics. Bystanders give 
their views on what it all means to the 
veterans, to the non-vet student and to 
the colleges. 

But at last from inside the ivied walls 
comes an expert opinion. And it is loaded 
with dynamite. 

The author is popular and erudite 
Earl Reed Silvers, dean of men at Rutgers 
university. 

Vets in Limelight. No optimist is 
Silvers. He sees tragedy ahead. The 17- 
and 18-year-old high school graduates are 
not making out. They are becoming fol- 
lowers. The veterans—ranging all the way 
in age from 20 to 36—are dominating the 
teen-age group. The vets excel in the 
classroom, in athletics, in all extra-curricu- 
lar activity. As a result the youngsters are 
lost, bewildered, frustrated. Competition 
is too keen. 

Dean Silvers has a remedy. He has 
embodied it in a novel, Son of Tomorrow, 
to be published Oct. 20. 

Central character of the book is 
young Bob Wallace who stood ace-high 
in his high school classes, was all-state 
half-back—plainly a potential campus 
leader. But, thrown in with the veterans, 
he finds himself outclassed. So, at the end 
of his freshman year, he leaves college “‘to 
give himself a chance to grow up.” He 
has two alternatives: to do it in a job or 
in uniform under Army discipline. He 
chooses the uniform. 

Parents’ No. Not all U.S. parents 
agree with the decision of Silvers’ Bob 
Wallace. They do not want their sons to 
go into the service. 

They hold it means the loss of two 
years of their sons’ lives. To this Silvers 
counters that it is an investment which 
will pay future dividends. 

But most educators will agree that 
the picture painted by the dean of men 





ACCURATE, Dr. Silvers sticks to facts on 
student life, (SEE: Followers Only) 
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AN ULTIMATUM. Teach history as prescribed or quit, says Missouri act. (SEE: Law with Teeth) 


at Rutgers of college student life is valid, 
significant and important. 

Its challenge booms out over many 
a campus: Is today’s high school gradu- 
ate too young for college? If so, what can 
he do about it? 


Law with Teeth 


Missouri had to be different. The 
argument now, however, is whether the 
difference is good or bad. 

Missouri for almost a decade has had 
a law requiring instruction in the Con- 
stitution, as have most states. Now it spe- 
cifically requires also a course in Ameri- 
can history, “including the study of 
American institutions.” 

Instruction is to start in the seventh 
grade and continue through high school 
and the state colleges. 

These provisions, however, do not 
disturb anybody, unless it be the Commu- 
nists. Not until U.S. educators took a 
look at Section 10374b did they exchange 
professional glances. 

Pointed. Here is what they found: 

“The wilful neglect of any superin- 
tendent, principal or teacher to observe or 
carry out the requirements of this article 
shall be sufficient cause for removal from 
his position.” 

So here is a law with teeth. Nor can 
the little word “wilful” be considered a 
joker. Extent of the courses will be dic- 
tated by one man, the state commissioner 
of education—and every history teacher 
must go along, or else. 

In 43 other states, ways and means 
for dodging laws on history requirements 
are too numerous to mention. Courses 
devoted to current events discussion are 
dubbed “American history.” A “year” of 
U.S. history is taken, in some schools, to 
mean two 15-minute classes a week. 

Originally, the new Missouri law was 
intended to go into effect this month. By 
a ruling of Attorney General J. E. Taylor, 
however, it will begin with the next fiscal 
school year, July 1, 1948. 


Nuts to Math 


If 32 million students inhale simul- 
taneously this fall will our schools col- 
lapse? 

High schools will be crammed with 
about 6.3 million students, but the worst 
crowding will occur at the top and the 
bottom. Colleges and universities, needing 
double their present classroom space, will 
have to make room for 600,000 more stu- 
dents than they had last year. Their total, 


including a million veterans, will be 
2,750,000. 
Elementary schools wonder what 


they’ll do with 2,450,000 new first-graders. 

Said Dr. John W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education: “We will 
need a million new teachers and about 
350,000 classrooms in the next ten years.” 

Meanwhile, educational experiments 
continue: 

New York has a new school room tied 
up at Pier 4, in the East River. It is a 
converted Liberty ship, the John W. 
Brown. Thirty boys from the Metropoli- 
tan Vocational High school will learn sea- 
manship here. 

Business. At a Charleston, W. Va., 
high school, pupils will work in regular 
business offices for pay, as part of their 
bookkeeping and stenography courses. 
(Last year 29 students earned $13,483, 
part time.) 

Homework is hard on the family ja- 
lopy, as students of 25 schools in the Chi- 
cago area take Driving I and II. Dealers 
loaned dual-control cars (equipped with 
extra brake and clutch pedals) and hoped 
for safer highways. 

Philadelphia kindergarten classes, will 
learn arithmetic by counting acorns, bun- 
dles of sticks, blocks, milk bottles and 
raisins. Reciting multiplication tables is 
out; but the pupils will know how the 
tables work, and by the fourth grade 
should understand the social use of num- 
bers in weighing and measuring, buying 
and selling. 
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Religion 





Ping to Bong 


An ancient churchly tradition got an 
electronic shot in the arm. From General 
Electric came announcement of a super- 
amplifying system through which the 
sound of a small bell-tone bar can be 
“exploded” from a church tower with the 
majestic resonance of a huge bell. 

With such ingenuity cropping up to 
help un-belled churches, some pastors 
wondered if transcribed sermons might be 
next—a boon to ministers who would like 
to spend an occasional Sunday fishing like 
others of the faithful. 


Other Side: Yugoslavia 


Near the town square a few Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics went into their 
churches for mid-day prayers; a Moslem 
removed his shoes and padded into his 
mosque and a Serbian Orthodox priest 
lifted his robes so the mud wouldn’t splat- 
ter them. The faithful were moving freely 
along the Yugoslav streets. 

Pistols & Opinion. But several 
blocks away a man was pushed into a car 
at gun point. Marshal Tito’s police were 
hard at work curing “unhealthy” political 
views (i.e., views hostile to the union of 
all Slavs under the banner of Stalinist 
Russia. For news of more Tito trouble 
see World.) 

In that welter of freedom and sud- 
den arrest, some U.S. clergymen (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 24) claimed they had found 
“complete religious freedom.” 

Last week, by coincidence, Americans 
could read a book, by another traveler, 
that suggests grim reasons for free re- 
ligion under dictatorship. 

The traveler was Reuben Henry 
Markham who went to the Balkans 30 
years ago as a Congregational missionary 
and remained as a newspaper correspond- 
ent. 

His book is Tito’s Imperial Com- 
munism (University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N.C., $4). 

First reason is in the chapter on 
Yugoslav religions: “, . . few passions 
have moved Orthodox, Catholic, and Mos- 
lem Yugoslavs more furiously than the 
desire to kill one another, which they have 
done by the thousands. . . . The flames 
have abated somewhat since V-E Day, but 
the fury of a thousand years is not ex- 
tinguished. The graceful Moslem minaret, 
the stately Orthodox dome, the noble 
Catholic spire, still divide the Yugoslavs.” 

Divide & Conquer. With that in 
mind, Tito might wisely preserve churches 
simply to keep eyes focused on religious 
strife and off politics. If Protestants, a 
slim minority, serve no political purpose 
they might be easy targets for suppression. 

Markham next studies an historical 
phenomenon which Stalin himself has 
learned—no tyranny can completely stamp 
out religion. Markham writes: 

“Tito’s latest activity in the field of 
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religion, closely following the line set in 
Moscow, is somewhat cautious.” 

Stalin and Tito, he claims, support 
some Orthodox churchmen, try to make 
them all think of Moscow as the “Rome” 
of their worldwide church structure. To 
pacify Catholics, Tito tolerates church- 
publishing houses and other enterprises. 
But Markham then sums up: 

Hammer & Cross. “Meantime, 
Tito devotes his chief energies to under- 
mining all religion. He seeks to do this by 
exalting Communism .. . turning Stalin 
almost into a God... . He is repeating a 
terrible ancient aggression. For centuries 
the Turkish sultans turned Greece and 
most of present-day Yugoslavia into a 
battle front . . . against the Christian 
West. [But] the Church eventually held. 
. . - Now that battle has begun again. 
Tito and his Comrades have attacked the 
world of free men.” 

And the world of free men, Rube 
Markham feels, can find no better first 
line of defense than in its churches, 


‘Star in the Pacific 


For a moment there was silence. Four 
thousand persons bent their heads in 
prayer. Then, across the crowded Atlantic 
Ave. wharf, shouts of “Godspeed” ripped 
into the Boston air, mixing with the whip- 
snap crack of unfurling canvas as the 
schooner Morning Star caught the wind 
and moved out to sea. 

In his log book the captain jotted 
down the year, 1856, and the ship’s pur- 
pose: to carry Congregationalist mis- 
sionaries to the far. Pacific. 

By the beginning of World War II 
four other Morning Stars had joined the 
church’s mission fleet. Two were wrecked 
on Micronesian reefs. The others just 
grew old and were retired. 

New Ship, Old Cargo. Last week, 
Boston harbor far behind, another Morn- 
ing Star carried on the work. The Morn- 
ing Star VI is a sailing schooner like its 
predecessors, but carries an emergency en- 
gine and modern navigation equipment. 

But despite its modern gear, its task 
will be old and familiar: Christian min- 





istry for natives whose grandfathers first 
heard the words of Christ from the men 
of earlier Morning Stars. 


God, Where & Whose? 


Along the walls of Christianity some 
cracks were widening. 

In one fissure was the “humanist” 
concept—there is no God outside man’s 
mind, the sum of religion is in man’s 
thoughts and deeds. Joined to that was 
the conviction that all religion must co- 
operate; Christianity is not superior to 
other beliefs; all faiths should unite. 

Latest U.S. denomination to hear the 
sharp challenge of one-world, one-faith is 
the tiny (47,541) but husky (two semi- 
naries, five periodicals, more than $1.5 
million in church and mission spending 
each year) Universalist Church. 

Overlooked by the press, the question 
smoldered through the church’s biennial 
general assembly at Canton, N.Y. Last 
week, with the 400 delegates home again, 
many feared it could split the church into 
two camps. Most obvious ember was in 
the conference report of the church’s 
superintendent, Boston’s Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins: “Without denying its very name, 
Universalism cannot be limited either to 
Protestantism or Christianity . . . cannot 
recognize divisions between people on the 
basis of race or class or religion or na- 
tionality.” 

No Bars. Most Universalists claim 
it is universal only in stated purpose— 
“fellowship to do the will of God as Jesus 
revealed it.” (“Universal” in the frame of 
Christianity is the church’s ruling that 
members have free choice in belief of 
such doctrine as the Trinity, miracles, 
sacraments, etc.) 

And even as that issué grew larger 
for Universalists, a guest speaker had gone 
home to a church that seethes with hu- 
manism. For, as Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, well knew, Unitarianism too is 
rapidly building its own fence—between 
those who believe in the Bible’s God-in- 
Heaven and those who define God as the 
glory of man’s mind. 


Religious News Service 


CHURCH SHIP. A new Morning Star lifted sail for an old course. (SEE: Stor in the Pacific) 
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Women 


Women of the World 


Stately Baroness Pol Boel of Belgium 
rose slowly from her chairman’s seat and 
appealed to 1,000 agitated women before 
her: “Can any English-speaking person 
tell us—does cattle take the goats in?” 

A warm, sympathetic laugh rippled 
through the audience and swelled when 
the Baroness added: “You see, peace 
comes everywhere—even in the milk.” 

What Milk? This was an under- 
standing audience, one which included 250 
women who had come to Philadelphia 
from 25 foreign countries for the first 
conference in nine years of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. The chairman 
wanted to clarify a resolution urging clean 
production and distribution of milk. The 
Argentines had to make sure it would 
cover their country’s goat milk. A Brit- 
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ish delegate thought it was important, 
however, to consider “filthy cowsheds.” 
Others commented that their countries 
had no milk at all. 

The resolution had taken the sugar 
out of the icing and shown that the woman 
leaders could disagree. They stood almost 
unanimous on other points of their three- 
year program. 

Strongest emphasis fell on protections 
for the family, for women and children 
particularly, and human rights in general. 
The delegates condemned war and pledged 
strong support to the United Nations 
though they protested its relative lack of 
women officials. They also dealt with 
health, relief and education. 

Vital. Some Americans might take 
the Council’s program for granted. But 
to most of the world it meant the differ- 
ence betwgen a life of dignity and degra- 





dation, or ‘even between survival and 
death. 

In Russian-occupied Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia, for instance, families 
still live under conditions of unbridled 
terror. In Poland live 600,000 orphan 
children born out of wedlock during the 
war. And in at least 15 countries, women 
are not yet allowed to vote. 

Problems like these, the delegates 
were keenly aware, cannot be approached 
emotionally. Nor will their good resolu- 
tions save the world. They must act. 

Typical. “Perhaps women are not so 
mature in political affairs,” said Mrs. Bodil 
Begtrup, leader of the Danish delegation 
and delegate to the U.N., “but that is an 
advantage. They bring freshness to fill out 
the old forms. Women should never be 
afraid when men say ‘that’s the typical 
feminine way of doing things,’ for that is 
just what the world needs.” 

Mrs. Kiron Bose, who strode digni- 
fiedly through the convention halls dressed 
in her green Indian sari, agreed but added 
that women must be “less modest.” And 
from America, where, the foreigners 





Adelaide Leavy 


TIP TO TOE STRETCH. Kneel on left knee, move straight to side till left arm touches floor ... five times, change sides. (SEE: Whittle) 
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agreed, women do more to influence public 
opinion than in any other country, came 
typically bold and hopeful cheer. 

Said Mrs. Ambrose N. Diehl, presi- 
dent of the U.S. National Council of 
Women: “We believe that turning on the 
women power of the world will involve an 
operation as simple as that of. exploding a 
bomb. The machinery is all set up. We 
seek to turn the switch.” 


Women of the Universe 


Santa Monica, Cal., is gunning to 
outclass Atlantic City’s “Miss America” 
pageant next fall. Colossal-minded pro- 
moters will gather beauties from over the 
globe, crown the queen “Miss Universe.” 


Whittle Away 


Women still make faces at mirrors as 
they try on the new fall clothes. Swathing 
draperies, rounded skirt yokes, hippy 
gathers, built-up belts don’t jibe with un- 
inhibited waistlines. Some have submitted 
to the new armor-like little corsets that 
yank the waist with an intake of the 
breath. But for those who rebel—there 
is another way out. 

Charlotte Hess says there’s no ex- 
cuse for any woman’s not having a slender 
waist. Miss Hess, with a Ph.D. in physi- 
cal instruction and psychology from the 
University of Vienna, is exercise instructor 
in Helena Rubenstein’s New York studio. 
She is glad the new fashions “emphasize 
roundness and controlled curves because 
the over-thin women of the past years 
have looked as if—well, as if they’d been 
disappointed in love.” 

But no figure is attractive with a big 
waist. By that she doesn’t mean in actual 
measurements. It’s a matter of the rela- 
tive size of hips and shoulders. A 24-inch 
waist.that curves in on one woman might 
look straight-as-a-broomstick on another 
of different build. 

One, Two ... The pictures on the 
opposite page, for which Miss Hess posed, 
show exercises designed to reduce the 
waist without affecting any other part of 
the body. Excess fat comes off the waist 
more easily than anywhere else, she says, 
and getting rid of it by these exercises 
can’t injure any woman in normal health. 

Miss Hess’ instructions: “Do each of 
the exercises ten times every day for a 
few days, then increase until you reach 
30 times daily.” If they’re tiring, take 
them less often, more slowly. Results, she 
says, will vary with the individual but 
should show within a week. 

With the results will come a waist- 
line that comes closer to the “hand-span” 
specifications of what fashion designers 
call “the new look.” 


Gloom Over Brooms 


Homemakers all over the country will 
get nipped in the broom budget this fall 
because it rained too much last summer 
in Kansas, Colorado, Oklahom4, Texas, 
Illinois and New Mexico where 95% of 
the nation’s broomcorn is grown. The crop 
fell 10,000 tons short of last year’s 43,000, 
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Dinner’s never soon enough when Armour Star 

Corned Beef Hash is on the menu. Male appetites 

just naturally speed-up at the sight of the juicier- 

looking meat, the firmer, whiter potatoes — and that 

“fresh-cooked” taste never lets them down! Fix this 

praise-winning favorite tonight: Pack into well- 

-CORNE EEF oiled ring mold (1 tin serves 3). Bake hash 30-35 
RNED B minutes in 325° F. oven. Turn out on chop plate and 


fill center with cooked peas. Surround with parsley 
(J ~ and halves of hard-cooked Cloverblogm Eggs. 


You'll want these in 


<> 


For additional Corned Beef Hash and 
Canned Meats recipes, write Marie Gifford, 
Dept. 152, P.O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, Ill. 


The best and nothing but the best is labeled ARMOUR™ 
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A GAY BORDER. With morning glory decals. 


its quality was under par, and the price 
per ton nearly doubled pre-war. 

Though broom wholesalers began 
boosting their prices last month, retail 
price hikes won’t show up directly. The 
housewife will still find a good supply of 
“popular-priced” brooms at $1.25 (the 
same ones marked s50¢ to 60¢ pre-war). 
But their straws will be of noticeably in- 
ferior quality, the experts say. 

Nor is there hope for higher quality 
via imports from Argentina, Italy and 
Mexico. Their broomcorn; of which we 
got only 5,224 tons last year, is graded 
“cheap to medium.” 


Anyman’s Art 


Decals — boon to the woman who 
yearns to decorate but can’t draw a line or 
wield a paint brush—are coming out in 
new shapes, colors, sizes. 

Newest are the circus decals that 
glow in the dark. And the latest idea is 
to put them on the nursery window shade 
and toy chest. Pink elephants, pudgy 
horses, tumbling clowns parade down the 
shade into the chest and over the front 
of it. Above the parade hovers a scat- 
tering of glow-in-the-dark stars. (Play- 
room planners suggest that if the young- 
ster decorates the chest himself he'll be 
encouraged to keep his toys there.) 

Name the Room. For the bedroom, 
blue morning-glory decals trail along the 
bottom and up the sides of the window 
shade and across the top of a pair of 
tables below the window. For the bath- 
room there are whole schools of brilliant 
tropical fish, comical sea horses and wisps 
of seaweed that give an under-sea effect 
to shades or walls. 

One decorator groups flowers and 
fruits in “decal decoupage” on copper, 
wood or plastic trays, and even on glass 
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A TRAY IN MINUTES. Top picture shows how 
easily decals go on. (SEE: Anyman's Art) 


wall pieces that are framed like pictures. 
Usually she fixes them on without a def- 
inite design but she does make wall de- 
coupage pieces to match needlepoint chairs. 

Deco-tape, available before the war, 
will be back in stores this fall in various 
colors and widths. It’s nice for making 
stripes on edges of shelves and for defin- 
ing panels on drawers or doors. 

Directions for decals are about as 
simple as can be found. Dip into warm 
water, slide the design off, smooth down— 
and there you are. Decals stick so well 
they stand up under washing. They can, 
of course, be removed. Leave a wet pad 
of absorbent tissue over them for two or 
three hours, then scratch edge with finger- 
nail or knife and peel off. 


Wax the Wash 


Last week department store demon- 
strators played magic on shoppers. First 
they dropped jam on what looked like 
two identical pieces of cloth, then poured 
water over them. One swatch came out 
immaculately clean, the other stayed badly 
soiled. 

Curious crowds soon learned the se- 
cret: The clean cloth had been treated 
with “Drax,” a new wax rinse that pro- 
tects fabrics from stain, keeps them look- 
ing fresh and new. 

Rinse It On. Featured already by 
some dry-cleaners, Drax is now available 
for home use. The laundress simply adds 
one or two teaspoons to a quart of her 
final rinse or starch water. By using one 
cup to five quarts of water, she can even 
make rainwear, slip covers and wool sports 
clothes water repellent. 
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Meyercord Decals, Window Shade Institute 


A CHILD'S CIRCUS. I# glows in the dark. 


Tiny wax particles form an invisible 
film which doesn’t clog the fabric’s pores 
but sheds dirt. Because the film dissolves 
in soap and water or cleaning fluid, it 
must be applied each time a garment is 
cleaned. 

Fabrics given this finish last longer 
because they don’t have to be scrubbed, 
according to the manufacturers—makers 
of Johnson’s Wax. Their tests also show 
that ironing is 20% easier—the iron glides 
faster across the slick surface. 


Pre-Pleated 


For a decorator’s touch at the win- 
dow, there is a new curtain with ready- 
made triple pinch-pleats. 

The secret is a patented top with 
strategically placed slots. When a rod is 
run through the slots, the curtains auto- 
matically push into pleats. Off the rod, 
they lie flat for easy laundering. 

The curtains come tailored or ruffled 
in a full range of fine curtain materials 
and colors, cost about $4 in stores across 
the country. 


Velvet Water 


Splashless, better-tasting water that 
makes quicker-than-ever suds is a reality 
with a small 89¢ gadget called the “Velva- 
Flo” aerator. 

Slipped onto a round faucet, this de- 
vice puts back into the water oxygen it 
loses on its trip through the plumbing. In 
one of the aerator’s two rubber cylinders 
is a perforated disk which sends the water 
in high-powered jets through the wire 
screen inthe other cylinder. It comes 
out in mofe than 1,000 tiny streams filled 
with millions of air bubbles. 

Aerated water actually clings to uten- 
sils instead of spattering. Its taste is im- 
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Based On “The Supreme Authority” 


EBSTER’S COLLEGIATE is the most 

dependable handy dictionary for 
home and office because it is a compact 
abridgment of the famous Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition—‘“‘The Supreme Authority.” 
Defines all the words most commonly 
used. 1,300 pages; 110,000 entries. $5 
to $10.00, depending on binding. If 
your dealer happens to be out of stock, 
try him again—we are delivering more 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATES than ever be- 
fore in our history, to supply the un- 
precedented demand. G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


LOOK! EXTRA MONEY! 


We'll start YOU in an 
easy, dignified business 
of your own! 


Every housewife wants 
this sparkling 9-piece 
aluminum set costing under $10 


$3.00 TO YOU ON EVERY SALE! 
Just show our beautiful aluminum set to friends and 
neighbors, take their orders, collect your profits; we 
do the rest. Be first in your community to offer this 
GUARANTEED “Regal’’ Aluminum Set. Get a 
sample set of your own, if you like—at agent’s whole- 
sale price. No sales experience needed. Full time or 
part time. 














You Pocket $3 Immediately on Every Sale! 


Our sparkling aluminum set sells on sight. Includes 
9 gleaming aluminum pieces: the wonderful 5-in-1 
Combination Cooker PLUS 1-, 2-, and 3-quart sauce 
pans. super 9-inch frying pan and big six-quart cov- 
ered pot. More high-quality guaranteed products 
will be added regularly to our line. 

SEND NAM and address TODAY! 
Complete sales material will be sent free by return 
mail, without obligation. Write NOW to: 

1. \B. URY CO., Dept. 35, 222 4th Ave,, New York 3 
*% The Home of Guaranteed Values for the Home *& 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Large size, ever blooming and very beautiful. Full 
of flowers, buds and leaves. Your choice of “Blue 
Boy,” “Pink Beauty” or “White Lady.” Sent for 
$1.50 C.O.D. plus postal charges, 2 for $2.50 or 3 for 
$3.75. Cash orders—we pay postage. Return at once 
for refund if not pleased. Given with orders of $2.50 
or more: “Million Dollar’”’ Mystery Bloom ae $1 
value. OWEN NURSERY, . 14V1, Blooming- 
ton, Mi. Clip this. 
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proved and because it combines more 
readily’ with soap it makes richer suds, 
rinses faster. 

The gadget stays on the faucet, needs 
to be removed only once a year for 
cleaning. 


New for the House 


Copper Molds. Both decorative and 
useful are the fish, heart, fruit, flower or 
lobster molds now added to the long- 
popular line of copper shells. They have 
brass rings to hang by, are lined with tin 
so food won’t touch copper. 

Brideset. A new housekeeper can 
now get the five most-used kitchen uten- 
sils in one package. Included are a two- 
quart sauce pan, three-quart covered pot, 
combination cooker and double boiler, 
four-quart casserole, eight-cup percolator. 
The set comes in white or red porcelain 
enamel. 

Laundry Shaker. Socks, gloves, 
hosiery, other small articles can be washed 
quickly and safely in the “Swirl Washer,” 
says its maker. About cocktail-shaker size, 
it takes only one teaspoon of soap flakes 
for a pair of hose. Insert laundry, soap 
and water, screw on top and give the 
washer two or three shakes. Rinse in 
same manner. 

Pie Stripper. A metal gadget, made 
with a pair of wheels, cuts a neat strip 
for lace pies. Using one wheel, the strip- 
per becomes a cookie cutter. 

Wax Stix. The old-fashioned cus- 
tom of sealing letters comes back with a 
new box that holds red, white and blue 
sticks of sealing wax. There are also a 
holder, small candles over which. to melt 
the wax, and a die, hand-engraved with 
two initials. 

Spray Time. A semi-circular port- 
able spray, designed for homes without 
showers, fastens to the bathtub with suc- 
tion cups (see picture), Made from plastic 
tubing, it can also be attached to the wall. 
No shower curtain is needed because 


water sprays directly into the tub through 
tiny holes in the tubing. 





DuPont Co. 


PORTABLE SPRAY. (SEE: New for the House) 






EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 
INTERIOR 

CONSTRUCTION 


* 
Wore “Than 
MILLION 

fa Uael 


Owners of WARM MORNING Heaters say that 
fuel saving soon pays the cost of their heater 
... While they are enjoying clean, healthful, 
dependable heating service. WARM MORNING 
has amazing, patented inner construction that 
results in an abundance of heat from less fuel. 

WARM MORNING burns any kind of coal, coke 
or briquets. Start a fire but once a year. Heats 
all day and night without refueling. Holds fire 
several days on closed draft. Semi-automatic 
magazine feed. Requires less attention than 
most furnaces. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 

Repair Parts: Genuine repair parts for all 
models readily available at low cost from local 
dealers. 


Get This SMALL HOMES PLAN BOOK! 


Just out... this colorful 16-page book of 
Small Homes Plans. Twelve 
beautiful homes designed by 
a nationally-known architect. 
Shows floor plans and eleva- 
tions. Blue prints available at 
small cost. A 50c book for only 
25c. Send a quarter now for 
your copy. 


oe ee ee ee ee ee = 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 4 
Dept. D, 114 W. llth St, Kansas City 6, Mo. a 
Please send me Small Homes Plan Book. | am ' 

enclosing 25c. 
Re er oa t 
STREET------.---------------------------- a 
CITY.------.------------ STATE---.--~- 1-M ' 
ee 
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For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 


famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no joke when stiff back 
muscles shout with pain after 
unusual activity. Get busy! 
There’s a time-proved way to 
ease that soreness fast. Just 
rub on Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. But rub those muscles 
with Absorbine Jr. and you 
help step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment. 

Help tired muscles relax and 
become supple ... quick! Ask 
your druggist today for a $1.25 

bottle of Absorbine Jr. 

—famous formula of rare 
WF herbs and other scien- 

tifically chosen ingredi- 
ents. W. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Personal 
Photo 


Greeting 
OF Tae 


Be exclusive, different, and socially correct. Mail 
postal for FREE sample of our expensive-looking, 
deckle-edge, velvet-finish, New Process PERSONAL 
PHOTO GREETING CARDS. Or better still, send 
10¢ with your favorite snapshot negative (not print) 
for a Photo Greeting made especially for you. Be dif- 
ferent! .See these New Style PHOTO CHRISTMAS 
CARDS! Some styled as low as 25 for $1 including 
envelopes. Name imprinted at slight additional cost. 
Write now for FREE Sample! 


BOSTONIAN PHOTO LABORATORIES 
Dept. 101 Boston 25, Mass. 





7 EXPANSION 
= WATCH BAND 
old 


plate on stain- 
Dainty, rieh-look ing. Send no ry 
money. Pay postman, plus C.O.D. —— 
Send remittance, save charges. Guaranteed Included 
VOGUE JEWELERS 


Dept.PF10 1003 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 














Science 


Frontier Behind Us 


“Up to a few years ago,” wrote Dr. 
Edward Chiera, noted Chicago Assyriolo- 
gist, “we knew all about ancient history.” 

Even people who doubted that the 
Creation took place in the fourth millen- 
ium B.C. were pretty complacent about 
circa 2,500 B.C. as‘a birthdate for civiliza- 
tion. The Babylonians started it, they 
could confidently assert. 

But later it became more and more 
obvious that the Babylonians (at least the 
Semitic Babylonians) hadn’t started it, 
they had borrowed it. 

Tripped. True, the Babylonian 
cuneiform (wedge-mark) style of writing 
could be traced back continuously through 
the earliest clay tablets found in the 
“cradle of culture” between the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers in Iraq. But—there was 
a break in the language it portrayed. So 
the pre-Semitic dwellers in Lagash, Nine- 
veh, Ur and Eridu were retitled Sumerians 
by history editors. Then they were 
promptly elected to be the originators of 
civilization. 

Next hitch was the hint archaeologists 
found more and more insistent in the 
Sumerian clay writings: The Sumerians 
believed they themselves had found civili- 
zation already flourishing when they 
moved into the ’tween-rivers plain in for- 
gotten times. 

Detour. Ancient city sites are still 
plentiful and obvious in modern Iraq— 
they bulge (ruins layer on layer) all over 
the countryside. But the ruins most deep- 
ly probed seemed no older than 3,500 B.c. 
Below lay blank sand. So archaeologists 
first sought sparser city sites—to the 
north, whence most known invasions came. 
There last year they found a 6,000-year- 
old village ruin. 

It had been lived in by semi-pastoral 
people, hinting at the comfortable conclu- 
sion that no city culture existed then. But 








there cropped up another Sumerian clue 
not to be ignored—the ancient’s belief 
that Eridu was their oldest city. 

So under Eridu’s ruins (topped by a 
ziggurat, a late-Babylonian, small scale 
Tower of Babel) an expedition began to 
dig. The Iraq Department of Antiquities 
sponsored it; it was manned largely by 
English scientists. They concentrated on 
a temple-site, since successive religions 
often built on the ruins of their prede- 
cessors’ places of worship. 

New Start. And the Sumerian clue 
panned out: Last week the time-explorers 
were digging into an obviously non-pas- 
toral set of ruins about 6,000 years old. 
The remains were of monumental, cere- 
monial public buildings. There was little 
doubt they would contain writing as well. 
And the boundaries of Tigris-Euphrates 
civilization would have been pushed back 
a time as long as that from 1 A.p. to the 
present. 


Airway Under Glass 

An experimental rocket soars and 
gathers speed—and its steel nose suddenly 
glows ugly red. A giant fan in a wind- 
tunnel silently accelerates—then rip-roars 
and loses its bite on the air. 

Tying these two phenomena together 
is a stubborn determination by humans to 
fly faster than sound—and an apparently 
equally stubborn objection to it by Earth’s 
atmosphere. The air openly threatens 
death to humans who try to study it by 
flying at sound-plus velocity. 

Fortunately, in science all facts are 
possible allies. And a fluorescent tube in 
a quiet, un-airminded laboratory has radi- 
ated some facts which may well by-pass 
the air’s objections—safely. 

Shock Tactics. At supersonic speed 
an aircraft can’t bull its way through the 
air’s atoms; they can’t bounce out of its 
way fast enough. It must cut through 
them. To do so, it must be exactly the 
right shape. Otherwise the air will com- 
press in front of it into a quaking, semi- 
solid blob of hot gases. Since it will clog 
a supersonic wind tunnel fan the same 


Press Association 


OLD GODS' HOME. Ruins here may be humanity's first formal prayer-house. (SEE: Frontier) 
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way, how are aircraft designers to test for 
a safe-shape speedster? 

Electronic Wind. Perhaps they can 
do it in miniature, in partially evacuated, 
cylindrical glass tubes that are only a few 
feet long. If electric current is run through 
the gas in such a tube, free electrons rush 
for the plus-terminal (anode) and positive 
charged atoms for the minus-terminal 
(cathode). 

The minus-electrode actually emits 
electrons (i.e., current) into the tube. 
Light but vicious, these. slam into the 
atoms rushing at the electrode, causing a 
jam in front of it much like that of the 
air-atoms before a plane’s nose. In the 
current issue of the journal Science, Dr. 
Leonard Loeb, University of California, 
mentions this likeness (probably its first 
notice). 

He also points out the mathematics 
of this atom-electron behavior has not 
been worked out. When it is, airplane 
planners may have a miniature reproduc- 
tion of a supersonic test flight—and a 
tractable one. For the gas particles can be 
slowed, speeded, detoured or made to light 
up by electromagnetic controls outside the 
tube. And the electrodes, of course, can 
easily be shaped to duplicate airplane 
noses or wings. 


Substitute for Logic 


The lazy salesman was flabbergasted. 
He knew he deserved firing—but how had 
the boss figured it out? 

The boss’s secret was a portrait—of 
his business. He had ordered it. It was 
very complete, with plenty of background 
detail. It consisted mostly of curves—on 
separate sheets of graph paper. It was a 
statistical portrait. 

He wasn’t sure it was of any practi- 
cal use, but he enjoyed matching the 
curves. He felt a slight thrill of discovery 
at finding, for instance, how well his sales 
volume curve paired with that for citizens’ 
personal incomes, on a nationwide basis 
and even in individual sales districts—at 
least, some sales districts. 

Why not the others, he wondered? At 
this point the lazy salesman (along with 
a few others) automatically became a gone 
gosling. And soon all the sales curves 
matched customers’ income curves. 

Sense or Non-Sense. As this tale 
ended during last week’s meeting in Wash- 
ington of the International Statistical Con- 
ferences, a reporter remarked with pleased 
surprise: “Why, that makes sense!” 

The point he missed was this: It 
didn’t have to make sense; it would have 
worked anyway. Although few people 
realize it, statisticians have developed the 
first practical substitute for logic in an- 
alyzing and predicting. 

A human brain selects logically simi- 
lar facts from its experience and from a 
problem it is trying to solve. Then it tries 
to measure how exact the likenesses are. 
A statistical survey does the opposite. It 
measures first, then picks the processes it’s 
going to compare strictly for their exact, 
unvarying likeness—regardless of whether 
there’s any logical connection between 
them or not. 
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NO OTHER HAIR TONIC a, 
THIS SPECIAL COMBINAT! ail 
OF HAIR GROOMING /NGRED. 






Leading hair specialists caution men to take better care of the hair they’ve 
got. So why buy just any hair tonic at random when you can enjoy the 
EXTRA ADVANTAGES of Kreml. This highly specialized hair tonic.keeps hair so 


‘handsome with a healthy-looking lustre and does lots more besides! 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR DOWN 
WITH STICKY, GREASY GOO! 


Kreml is a wonderful ‘natural’ looking hair dressing 
with just enough light oils to keep hair immacu- 
lately groomed from morn ‘til night. It gives hair 
a rich attractive lustre, too. Yet never leaves hair 
looking or feeling greasy or dirty. 


GREAT TO LUBRICATE A ORY SCALP / 


Kreml is fine to lubricate a dry scalp. At the same time it 
removes itchy loose dandruff and leaves scalp feeling so alive. 
And if your hair is so dry it breaks and falls—Kreml helps 
‘condition’ it in that it leaves hair feeling so much softer, 
more pliable. So use Kreml every morning to give your hair 
that handsome clean-cut appearance all day long—to help 
keep your scalp ‘HYGIENIC’. 


KREML (Yai nuc 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Comic Book Addict Invitation to Anarchy 








~ F_. 


Jensen, Chicago Daily News 
Yardley, The Baltimore Sun 
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Americana 





San Antonio Light 


BETSY. She's back after 111 years. (See below) 


Betsy Comes Back 


Davy Crockett belongs to his native 
state, Tennessee. For most of his 50 years 
he prowled Tennessee’s mountains, 
swapped jokes around her villages. 

Then he marched into her history and 
legends. A mighty hunter and woodsman 
was Crockett. He claimed he killed 105 
bears in eight months. No wild thing was 
safe from his rifle. But legend made him 
even greater, until his fame as a woods- 
man and story-teller has all but obscured 
his career as homespun politician. 

From Justice of the Peace in Giles 
City (where he used “natural-born sense 
instead of law learning”) he went to the 
state legislature. Then, when some joke- 
ster suggested it, he went to Congress. 
For three terms his weird clothes, exag- 
gerated backwoods manner, independent 
spirit and earthy humor made him a nota- 
ble figure around Washington. In 1834 a 
doting group of Philadelphians presented 
him a tomahawk, a hunting knife, and a 
-55 caliber Dickert srifle especially made 
for him, called “Betsy.” 

Then Crockett was defeated. Andrew 
Jackson backed his opponent and the 
people voted Old Hickory’s way. “You 
can go to h ’ Crockett told them, 
“I’m going to Texas.” 

Whose Hero? That’s why Texas, 
too, claims Davy Crockett. In a clean 
hunting shirt and a new foxskin cap and 
with Betsy in hand, he made off with a 
dozen volunteers to help Texas fight Mex- 
ico for independence. He was one of the 
187 men who held the Alamo for 13 
bloody days against Santa Anna’s 6,000. 
No defender escaped. A single rifle was re- 
covered from the ruins, 

Last month, after 111 years, this rifle 
was back in the Alamo. From the Mexi- 
can peon who picked it from the Alamo 
rubble it had gone through many hands 
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and cities to Col. W. F. Siegmund, East 
Alton, Ill., gun factory executive. At sol- 
emn ceremonies inside the hallowed walls, 
before descendants of Alamo defenders, 
he presented it to the shrine of Texas in- 
dependence. 

Crockett’s great grandson, Clarence 
J. Crockett of St. Louis, compared the 
flintlock firearm with One in his ancestor’s 
portrait. He believes it’s Betsy. 


Stone Men’s Storm 


At the turn of the century, when 
“free silver” and the tariff question raised 
temperatures all over the country, two 
names were forever exploding into the 
headlines: William McKinley, “The Great 
Protector,” and the man he twice defeated 
for President, William Jennings Bryan. 

Last month these names, in a feeble 
breath of the storms that once swirled 
around them, again made headlines—this 
time over memorials 800 miles apart. 

Ohio, self-conscious about producing 
seven Presidents to date, turned with con- 
cern to the shrine of her fifth presidential 
son, McKinley. 

These Hallowed Dead. The me- 
morial in his home town, Canton, was 
shockingly shabby. There were cracks and 
leaks in the dome of the dim, unventilated 
mausoleum that holds tombs of the slain 
President and his wife. The reflecting cas- 
cade pools outside were stagnant. On cur- 
rent funds only the grass could be well 
tended. 

Architects were summoned and esti- 
mates submitted. The Legislature had 


granted $50,000 for “urgent repairs”; but 
at least $97,000 was needed, 

Not Even Lincoln. Meanwhile, a 
lustier fight went on in Lincoln, Nebr., 
over the Bryan memorial. Long ago Ne- 
braska had decreed that no statue should 
block the simple lines of its Capitol. It 
yielded to one exception: the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, for whom the city was 
named. Even this was pushed around to 
the side of the building. 

But when Nebraska Democrats raised 
money for a huge figure of the famous 
orator, they somehow got authority to 
place it at the main Capitol entrance. As- 
tonished Republicans raised a howl. Archi- 
tects had called the site “unwise.” 

Besides, they said, no defeated Dem- 
ocrat should be allowed to outclass Lin- 
coln, 

Peace came finally by compromise. 
“The Great Commoner” could stand be- 
fore the Capitol’s main entrance tempo- 
rarily. But as soon as another site can be 
made ready, he'll be evicted. 


Love Thy Neighbor 


“Let’s be good-neighborly,” the Rev. 
Martin Hoeppner urged his Buffalo, N.Y., 
congregation. He was talking about a 
friendless Austrian girl who had come to 
marry a former G.I. “Let’s give her a 
true American kind of welcome.” 

When the girl walked up the aisle 
last month, 300 of the assembled guests 
sat at her left. 

“Friends of the bride,” they had told 
the ushers. 


International 


Luminous Horses 


It isn’t enough that autos have 
nearly pushed horses off the roads of 
America. Under a new Hempstead, 
L.I., ordinance, cars are being held up 
as models for them to imitate. 

The new law aims to keep horses 
—particularly riding academy horses— 
from being a hazard after dark. Now 


night-going nags must show a headlight 
visible at 500 feet, a tail light visible 
at 200. 

If they prefer, the riders may wear 
the lights themselves. But some stable- 
masters, like the one above, are taking 
no chances. Reason: Fine for a dark 
horse is $100, or six months. 











Radio 


Spot Announcements 


e @ Howard Lindsay of the famous 
Lindsay & Crouse playwriting team will 
emcee the new Ford Theater beginning 
Oct. 5 (NBC, Sun., 5 p.m., EST). Lind- 
say is co-author and first actor to create 
the title role in the play, Life with Father. 

e e Network shows boosting young 
talent now number three with Paul White- 
man’s new On Stage America (Mon., 8 
p.m., EST), co-sponsored by ABC and the 
National Guard. Similar programs are Ar- 
thur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts (CBS) and 
Eddie Dowling’s Big Break (NBC). 
Whiteman will audition out-of-town tal- 
ent by recordings and winners will be cut 
in live to the network from the towns 
where they’re living and working. 


Very Natural 


Once in a while a radio actor fits a 
role so well he becomes the character he 
creates. One is Ed Gardner, “Archie” of 
Duffy’s Tavern. 

Another is William Bendix, the hero 
of the Life of Riley, now back for a third 
year on the air (NBC, Sat. 8 p.m., EST). 
This means more than just a return en- 
gagement for Bendix. It means he’s firmly 
entrenched in radio; that, to some 15 mil- 
lion Americans, he is Chester A. Riley. 

Bumbler. Riley, everybody’s fall 
guy, is a riveter who supports a wife and 
two kids on $47.50 a week and Irish bull- 
headedness. His comic-desperate “What 
a revoltin’ duhvelopment this is” gets one 
of the most appreciative laughs of any 
phrase in radio. Says Bendix: “Riley is 
just the sort of mug I am—trying to do 
the best he can, but always running up 
against problems.” 

Bendix, who grew up on New York’s 
East Side, calls himself a “grown-up dead- 
end kid.” He’s 41, of Austrian-German- 
Irish descent, and a third cousin of com- 





pa 


THE BAGS. Allen of Allen's Alley. 
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poser Felix Mendelssohn. He and his 
wife, Therese, a childhood sweetheart, 
have two daughters, Lorraine, 17, and 
Stephanie, 2. 

His first fling at a career was in base- 
ball, where he started—and ended—as 
bat-boy with the New York Giants. His 
second flop was in the grocery business. 
But at acting he connected. His comment: 





NBC 


DIGGER AND RILEY. Brown (left) steals a 
scene from Bendix. (SEE: Very Natural) 


“Most guys become actors and go broke; 
I went broke and became an actor.” 

Riley is owned by producer Irving 
Brecher, a former New York gagman, 
who in ten years scaled up to Hollywood 
script-writer and radio producer. With 
Riley, Brecher has hit on a rarity in ra- 
dio—he pleases nearly everybody. 

Priced at $9,000 a week, the show 
outdraws several $15,000 programs— 
which doesn’t displease the sponsor, Proc- 
ter & Gamble. Scripts are written six 
weeks ahead so writers avoid deadline ul- 


Stars With Funny Faces 


Rarely does the much-ballyhooed 
radio industry pull a publicity stunt 
that’s news, but NBC has done it. The 
network hired cartoonist Sam Berman 
(at a price it won’t talk about), lined 
up about 50 of its headliners, got Ber- 
man to draw a Parade of Stars in cari- 
cature and color. 

It’s a slick, deft job, with appro- 
priate background sketches in each pic- 
ture. Red Skelton, for instance, is 
backed by his alter egos, Clem Kadid- 
dlehopper and Junior. 

The cartoons are distributed by 
some local NBC-affiliated stations. 

Berman is best known for his Es- 
quire covers of “Esky,” the little man 
with the big moustache, and These Are 
the Guilty, a caricature series of Nazi 
war criminals for Collier’s. 








cers. Bendix draws $2,500 for providing a 
half hour of good, clean fun. 

Surprisingly, pleasing everybody 
hasn’t made the show dull. Radio people 
thought Brecher would offend his audi- 
ence when he invented a comical under- 
taker, Digger O’Dell. But Digger, played 
by John Brown (who also plays Riley’s 
“belovable” pal, Gillis) caught the public 
fancy. With a sepulchral voice he intones 
his famous lines: “You’re looking fine and 
very natural,” and “I'd better be shovel- 
ling off.” 

Far from being offended, listeners 
have even written that Digger has helped 
them take a calmer view of death. 


Seesaw 


Last fall Hollywood radio men nodded 
their heads wisely, predicted the early de- 
mise of New York as the nation’s radio 
center. Then 63 network shows came 
from the West Coast and only 57 from 
Manhattan. 

But New York is back with a bang. 
This fall 88 coast-to-coast shows will orig- 
inate there, only 57 from Hollywood. 

In a breakdown of program types, the 
movie city leads only in the comedy de- 
partment—727 to 6. Otherwise New York 
leads all the way. 


Letter Shortage 


By winter’s end more than 3,700 AM, 
FM and television stations will be on the 
air. Nearly 2,000 of them are now experi- 
mental or have only their construction 
permits. Unfortunately the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is running out of 
call letters for them. 

To ease the strain, FCC has asked the 
International Telecommunications Confer- 
ence to award America exclusive use of the 
letter “A.” Present U.S. calls begin with 
“W” and “K.” 

The “A” probably would be assigned 
to the Army and Maritime services and 
FCC would take back “W” call letters now 
used by the military. All, that is, except 
the War Department’s distinctive WAR. 


THE OPINION. Hans von Kaltenborn. 
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Musie 


Operas on Disks 


As its first venture under a five-year 
contract with (and inside) the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Columbia last June recorded 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel exactly 
as Rise Stevens and Nadine Conner sang 
it on the stage. Released last week (Co- 
lumbia: MOP-26), it is the first complete 
opera recorded in U.S. Cost: about $15. 

Now RCA-Victor has another idea. It 
plans a full-length opera, too, La Traviata, 
also with the Metropolitan cast. But it will 
make the recording in a studio, with Tos- 
canini and the NBC Symphony. 

This method, Victor argues, will make 
a better recording, and the music won’t 
be slowed by unseen stage action. 


Pigs Make Corn 


Last month Spike Jones’ Music De- 
preciation Revue in California featured 
three live pigs. Cued by a poke, they add- 
ed to the horn-blowing, washboard-scrap- 
ing din of the City Slickers. 

Though most of the orchestra’s barn- 
yard noises are made by the versatile 
bandsmen, the pigs were not the first live 
sound effects. First was Phoebe, a rented 
goat, added when a Hollywood producer 
wanted the eight-man band expanded for 
a movie. Jones has also used a camel, a 
goose, and several mice. 

But the pigs had the distinction of 
ushering in Spike (né Lindley Armstrong) 
Jones’ fifth anniversary as King of Corn, 
and of heralding the first radio show all his 
own (CBS, Friday, 10:30 p.m. EST). 

Hitler Helped. Most people remem- 
ber Der Fuehrer’s Face—Spike’s 1942 rec- 
ord giving Hitler the bird. Before Der 
Fuehrer, Spike was only a drummer who 
had distinguished himself by playing tuned 
cowbells and auto horns. With some 
friends who also liked to debunk popular 
tunes, he was making a few records for 
RCA-Victor. 

Two days after Der Fuehrer’s Face 
was released, it was spiralling toward its 
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THE CITY SLICKERS. They're “the dandruff 
in longhair music." (SEE: Pigs Make Corn) 


1.5 million sales mark. People demanded 
more. Jones’ urge to knock the stuffiness 
out of music had become a big business. 
Now his stock in trade is “lousing up” 
saccharine ditties and hackneyed “clas- 
sics” like Chloe, Cocktails for Two, Sleepy 
Lagoon, the Nutcracker Suite. 

Almost every man in Jones’ band can 
solo on any known instrument, plus flit 


guns, washboards, “crashophones,” “la- 
trinophones” (toilet seats strung and 
tuned). Spike sometimes takes over the 


drums, which he learned to play at 11 on 
his mother’s breadboard with chair rungs. 

Once Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, musicolo- 
gist, praised him for “puncturing the bub- 
ble of stuffiness and hypocritical solemnity 
too often floating above the classics.” 

Cracked Jones: “I’m the dandruff in 
longhair music.” 


New Records 


When Vox started making records al- 
most two years ago, its aim was to spe- 
cialize in unusual music. Its current list 
shows Vox still holding tight to its for- 
mula: 

Bela Bartok, Memorial Album, In- 
cludes Bear Dance, Evening in Transyl- 
vania, For Children. The composer, Hun- 
gary’s foremost until his death in 1945, is 
pianist and announcer for this rich native 
music. A true collector’s item (Vox: 625). 

Encores, Ruggiero Ricci, violin vir- 
tuoso. Intricate pieces written by the mas- 
ters to bring technical skill into play. Ex- 
quisitely performed (Vox: 196). 

Old, Yet New. Henry Purcell, Ab- 
delazer Suite, Edvard Fendler, Vox Cham- 
ber Orchestra. First U.S. recording of a 
melodic seventeenth century score for The 
Moor’s Revenge. Welcome addition to the 
meager recordings of one of England’s 
neglected geniuses (Vox: 199). 

Alec Wilder, Octet. Unusual instru- 
mentalists, from harpsichordist to jazz 
clarinetist. Strictly modern, but an inter- 
esting experience for lovers of both clas- 
sics and jazz (Vox: VSP-301). 

Saturday Night Swing Session. Disked 
straight from one of radio’s hottest jazz 
shows (WNEW, New York) (Vox: 303). 


For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ After a hard workout, when your 
muscles stiffen painfully, you can 
ease that soreness fast/ Just rub on 
time-proved Absorbine Jr. and the 
pain fairly floats away! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. Rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
the local circulation! Then fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment 
. . . stiff muscles become supple 
again . . . you feel relaxed and 
ready to go. It’s wonderful! 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula 
of rare medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen ingredients, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understandi ou must like the way it quickly 
= rs the —" 4 or you are to have your money 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


MAKE YOUR OWN JEWELRY and 
| many other beautiful items 


@his easy with our complete craft kits. Every- 
thing you need Simple instructions. 41 kits to 
choose from including decorative nailhead sets, tex- 
tile painting, shellcraft, jewelry, pottery and many 

others Make ideal gifts. Send dime for dhastreted 


ej catalog-handbook describing all kits in detail 
BEAVER CRAFTS, In. de 62 
11558 S WENTWORTH AVE . CHICAGO 28 


CHRISTA 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmae is i —- 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also see our complete Line 

20 Assortments, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Sex 9010 Shepherdstown, Pa. 
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I'm Jim Stuart. I'll bet you can’t beat 
this bargain in men’s neckties! A varied 
assortment of six fashionable neckties to 
match your suits and give you that “well 


groomed” look, Fifth Avenue styles, 
smart patterns, becoming colors. Made 
of finest rayon and nylon, all-wool lined 
to resist wrinkling, knot neatly, drape 
smartly. Six handsome Ulster Cravats 
each worth $2 or more—only $5. 


HERE’S THE PROPOSITION! If 
you do not agree this is the best tie value 
you ever got, keep any one necktie, re- 
turn only five and I'll cheerfully refund 
your $5. Either way—you win! 

You can’t lose—so send $5 for 6 dis- 
tinctive Ulster Cravats. Also send color 
of your suits and the kind of patterns 
you prefer—bold, striped or conservative. 
Jim Stuart,c/o Ulster Cravats, Dept. P1 
36 Broadway, Kingston, New York, 


Ug 7 me 


How Siuggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN onraineo '§ SYRUP PEPSIN 


face BrokenOut?’ 


Do as so many do for skin improve-. 
ment—use Resinol Soap for daily 
cleansing you'll enjoy—medicated 
Resinol to soothe pimply irritation. 








RESINOL wcsc 


Get Well 


4%] QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Col 


FOLEY’S conch Compound 
Good Money in Weaving 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 

rags or new yarn-in your community! No experience neces- 

sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 

ing less than $50.00. Send for our free booklet today. 
M WORK 


ION LOO 
361 POST STREET OONVILLE, N. Y. 
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Books 


Great Gust 


The scene was a carnival midway 
with its harsh lights, tinny music and 
smell of frying frankfurters. It brought 
the eyes of Augustus A. Bur- 
goyne. “Wonderful! Beautiful!,” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s like life ought to be.” 

If, by any chance, you don’t agree 
with Mr. Burgoyne’s noble ideal, you 
probably won’t have much respect for the 
book of which he is the hero. For Gus 
the Great, by Thomas W. Duncan (Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia: $3.50), is itself like 
a carnival—bustling, teeming, bedecked in 





CIRCUS—1900. Gus's contemporaries thrill to the big opening parade. 


a false aura of understanding and as lack- 
ing in depth as a carnival in glamor on a 
rainy morning. 

Nevertheless, Gus the Great is one 
of those books that will be talked about 
and read. The Book of the Month Club 
has made it its September choice. The 
movies have purchased it at a Hollywood 
price. And its publisher has happily an- 
nounced that the promotion budget for 
Gus is the biggest in the firm’s history. 
All of which means that Gus the Great 
will be a best-seller and that author Dun- 
can can well afford to move out of the 
trailer where he wrote it (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 10). 

Just So It’s Money. Augustus Bur- 
goyne, or “the great Gus,” was born prac- 
tically on top of the railroad tracks in a 
small town in Iowa. Illegitimacy and fre- 
quent beatings during childhood tough- 
ened his hide and weakened his scruples 
until he became adept at making an hon- 
est or dishonest dollar. In love with beau- 
tiful, but penniless Carlotta, he married 
instead rich, stupid, overweight Flora in 





order to realize his life-long ambition of 
owning a circus. 

That was in the 1900s and circuses, 
and consequently Gus, were in their hey- 
day. We follow him on triumphant tour 
through the Midwest, become friends with 
trapeze artists, crooked ticket sellers and 
animal trainers, and have a nodding ac- 
quaintance with a rather dull elephant 
named Molly. 

Flamboyant, resilient, energetic, Gus 
nevertheless had a chink in his loud- 
checked armor. The depression of the 
1930s finished off his circus and an im- 
practical love affair with a lion tamer’s 
wife almost finished off Gus. 

It takes Duncan 703 wordy pages to 
tell this story, primarily because.of the 
side attractions. There are at least 18 
other major characters whose personali- 


Wide World 


(SEE: Great Gust) 


ties are analyzed almost as minutely as 
Gus’s. 

The author was mistaken in feeling 
that such characterization is his forte. 
When he is writing almost straight action, 
the result is exciting. But his characters, 
despite their detailed and energetic pres- 


entation, frequently don’t ring true. 


Hams 


Vanya Vashvily, the movie producer 
in Ludwig Bemelmans’ new novel Dirty 
Eddie (Viking Press, New York, $2.75), 
often took lovely young ladies out to din- 
ner. The young ladies, of course, told him 
about their Hollywood aspirations, and 
when they did Vanya leaned back and 
closed his eyes the better to concentrate. 
Only his closest friends and the head 
waiter knew that Vanya was not really 
concentrating; he was asleep. 

Even so, he was wide enough awake 
to notice Belinda, a red-haired elevator 
operator at his New York hotel, and take 
her back to Hollywood with him. During 
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When You’re in Agony From 


ACHES, PAINS 
of LUMBAGO 
RHEUMATISM 


Get much faster relief with SLOAN’S! 

Famous for over 70 years for reliev- 

ing aches and pains of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sore muscles! 


Don’t suffer one needless minute! At the 
first twinge of pain or soreness, pat on 
SLOAN’S. That’s all...no rubbing! You 
just pat it on... and oh, what glorious 
relief! 


In seconds (not minutes) pain starts to 
subside! Agonizing aches begin to go! 


-A glorious, warming sensation comes 


over the sore, aching part! 


Research shows SLOAN’S acts faster 

. and its comforting effects last longer! 
So why suffer? Get SLOAN’S at all drug 
stores: 35¢, 70¢ and $1.40 (giant size). 
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FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 


| With False Teeth | 
USE 





EZO 
DENTAL 
CUSHIONS 
@ Relieves sore spots on tender 
gums due to ill-fitting dentures. 
@Helps keep dental plate from 
raising and clicking. 
@ Helps prevent seeds from lodg- 
ing under plate. 
@ Helps plate fit snugger. 
@ Helps you wear and become ac- 
customed to new plates. 
@ Enables you to eat meat, toma- 
toes, pears, celery. 


Is not a powder, is nof a paste, 
will not stick to plate. 

ASK FOR UPPER OR LOWER IN ORDERING 
SEND 50c FOR 10 LOWERS 
SEND 50c FOR 8 UPPERS 
(No Stamps Please) 

MINIMUM ORDER OF EITHER KIND 50c 


EZO PRODUCTS CO. 


BOX NO. 9306, DEPT. Z26 


PHILA. 39, PA. 
D EAF WITHOUT BATTERY 

10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight.{Used by thou- 


sands. Send today for free information ene ' of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-25), W. Y. 17, N.Y. 


STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 


—Men! Women! Get into profitable, uncrowded profession you can 
operate from your home or emall office after short home training course. 
No capital reauired. No goods to buy. No age limit. Others earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 per week making famous Stephenson corrective 
foot devices to order. Foot sufferers everywhere pay gladly for relief. 
Send today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894. 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 12-19 South Market St, Boston, Mass. 
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the next few years almost everybody in 
Hollywood fell in love with Belinda, and 
she rose quickly to stardom. 

One of her suitors was Maurice Cas- 
sard, a $3,000-a-week movie writer who 
wore a raincoat and muffler no matter how 
hot the weather. Another was the great 
Moses Fable, head of the great Olympia 
Studios, producer of great pictures and 
discoverer of great stars. 

With these and a grab-bagful of other 
eccentric characters, Bemelmans works up 
one of the best novels yet written about 
Hollywood, a place where you don’t have 
to work if you have a good agent, and 
where integrity is assumed to be either 
affectation or simple-mindedness. 

Team. The climax is the co-starring 
of Belinda and Dirty Eddie, a remark- 
ably photogenic pig, in what is to be the 
greatest picture of all times—until Moses 
Fable discovers his horrible mistake: He 
shot Dirty. Eddie’s final scenes first, his 
opening scenes last. And Dirty Eddie, 
making $5,000 a week, gained weight rap- 
idly. In the movie, of course, he shrinks. 

But if Bemelmans is satirical and 
sometimes bitter, he is also sympathetic. 
He shows that beneath the shiny varnish 
on his Hollywood phonies there is some- 
times kindness, usually intelligence, and 
always a great deal of real suffering. 


Government by Everybody | 


The government is almost in the posi- 
tion of the weather—‘everybody talks 
about it, but nobody does anything about 
it.” Much of this lassitude stems from 
the individual’s feeling of inability to affect 
the course of government. 

An excellent cure for that feeling is to 
read William Beard’s book, Government 
and Liberty (Halcyon House, Garden City, 
N.Y.: $2). 

“Those fellers in Washington” be- 
come definite and understandable products 
of the Constitution when Beard explains 
them. He describes with similar clarity 
the structures and activities of state, 
county and municipal governments. 

It is a system, he points out, designed 
to perform essential public services with- 
out becoming strong enough to endanger 
the people’s liberties. 

Old Issue. Although Beard is re- 
strained in his editorializing, he obviously 
feels that a strong central government, 
such as our war-time one, is a threat to 
individual liberty. There is also a hint of 
isolationism in statements such as: “In- 
spired by sympathy for other peoples in 
distress, they [foreign policies and actions] 
may seriously disturb the domestic econ- 
omy by pouring vast resources into the re- 
habilitation of other countries.” 

As for the individual’s governmental 
duties, the author lists studying one’s gov- 
ernment (his book is an excellent source 
for that), joining a political party, voting, 
running for office, contacting legislators 
and administrators, using the courts, and 
serving on juries. 

If all that doesn’t solve problems 
such as atomic warfare, at least it should 
make our Government truly representa- 
tive—while it lasts. 





DAMAGED 
TOILET SEATS 


ee Plastic Wood 


EASY! No skill re- 
quired. Handles 
like putty . . . and 
hardens into wood. 









MAKES SEWING 
MACHINES HUM/ 


S> 

Povarboed by * 
‘Good Housekeeping /, 
Cel a we 











Doctor’s Speedy Relief 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thén, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Get a box 
today. Cost but a trifle. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
HOME - BRINGS BIGGER 
STUDY prs cucr my 


for advancement and more money + d training now. Free 
48-Page Books Tell How. Write tof the book on "the busi- 
ness — you like—or_mail us this ad with your name and 
address in the margin. Now, please. 

wieatey 1b Exvanseee UNIVERSITY 


lence Institution 





when 


Dept. 10393-R 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U.S. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
tection and ae and “Invention Record” form at 
once. No obligation 


MeOnNow, BERMAN & Seven 
Registered Patent Attorn 
102-C Victor Building, Washington. i, D. C. 


Free Book 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


Eine by mall to munt cee rape ae 


MAIL 
Postal 
Today 


}—f—-4 5 
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Pathfinder School Plan 


PATHFINDER has been used in 
schools for more than 50 years 
to supplement textbooks and en- 
liven the study of Current Events, 
Science, English and Literature, 
History, ete, 


The news, reported clearly and 
concisely, helps students keep 
abreast of National and World 
events. News Questionnaire, de- 
signed for use in daily studies, 
is prepared monthly covering 
the month's issues and is an 
effective teacher's aid. 


Special subscfiption prices 
available to students thru 
their Social Studies Instruc- 
tors. 


Instructors are invited to re- 
quest further information con- 
cerning PATHFINDER's School 
Plan by writing— 


Pathfinder 


School Service Department 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
1323 "M" St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Movies 





All-Time Topper 


Gone With the Wind, M-G-M’s 
8-year-old pride and joy, is chalking up all 
sorts of records in its fourth re-release. 
This time around, the Clark Gable-Vivien 
Leigh epic is expected to add $5 million 
to the $32 million it has already grossed. 
That will make it the biggest money- 
maker in movie history. 

Other G.W.T.W. records: 

e e Largest audience—85 million. 

e @ Longest running time—3 hours, 
42 minutes. 

@ @ Longest single run—232 consecu- 
tive weeks in London. 

@ @ Most Academy Awards—ro. 

@ @ Most extensive search for a hero- 
ine—24 years and $100,000. 

e@ @ Largest set ever built—including 
53 full-sized buildings and covering 40 
acres. 


Horror 


Kiss of Death (20th Century-Fox) 
opens and closes with somebody pumping 
Victor Mature full of lead. The first time 
it’s the law pulling the trigger, and at the 
end it’s a moronic hoodlum played by 
Richard Widmark. 

In between Mature does what gang- 
ster heroes rarely do in the movies. He 
turns stool pigeon. 

For a while Mature lives up to the 
honor-among-thieves idea. He goes to 
Sing Sing rather than expose his partners 
in crime to Assistant, District Attorney 
Brian Donlevy. 

Vipers. But after he’s been in stir 
for a few years he discovers his so-called 
friends have let his wife get so down in 
the mouth she has killed herself. And his 
two little girls have been tossed into an 
orphanage. 

So Mature talks. He talks so well 
that he’s given a parole. Everything would 
be dandy except for one unforeseen de- 
velopment. Mature has provided the state 





PERENNIAL. After 8 years, G.W.T.W. still 
spells box-office. (SEE: All-time Topper) 





with plenty of evidence against mobster 
Widmark to send him to the chair for 
murder, but a capricious jury decides to 
acquit him. 

From here on the film is like a lethal 
chess game, with Widmark chasing Mature 
across the board. Mature doesn’t stand 
the ghost of a chance, for Widmark is 
easily the most blood-curdling movie vil- 
lain to turn up in years. His face has a 
graveyard pallor; his speech is a blur of 
sharp, unpleasant sounds, and his laugh 
would send Frankenstein’s monster rush- 
ing to hide in the nearest test tube. 

Price to Pay. At last Mature sets 
himself up as a kind of decoy, to make 
sure that Widmark won’t start operating 
on his two daughters and his second wife 
(Coleen Gray). 

By the time the film ends in a hail of 
bullets there won’t be a steady pulse in 
the audience. 

Apart from the first-rate perform- 
ances of Mature, Widmark and Miss Gray, 
the best thing about Kiss of Death is the 
grimy realism of its settings. Director 
Henry Hathaway filmed most of it on lo- 
cation in New York City, in the newsreel- 





STOOL PIGEON. Mature’s wings are about fo 
be clipped. (SEE: Horror) 


like manner of his previous hits, Boom- 
erang and The House on g2nd Street. 


Disney’s Fairy Tales 


Walt Disney’s Fun and Fancy 
Free (RKO) has the charm and breath- 
taking color of his past hits—but not the 
imagination. He has enlarged two short 
fairy tales considerably beyond their 
worth, linked them together by a flimsy 
contrivance. Though the result lacks the 
adult audience appeal of Fantasia, the 
young fry will love it. 

Dinah Shore winsomely sings and nar- 
rates the first fable, Bongo. Adapted from 
a story by Sinclair Lewis, it’s about a 
circus bear who escapes into the woods. 
After many adventures, he lives happily 
ever after with Lulubelle, a lady bear. 

New Twist. The movie's second half 
combines live actors and cartoons. Edgar 
Bergen tells the old tale of Jack and the 
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ADVENTURERS. Mickey & pals at the end of 
a beanstalk. (SEE: Disney's Fairy Tales) 


Beanstalk despite interruptions by Charlie 
McCarthy, Mortimer Snerd and Luana 
Patten, the little girl of Song of the South. 
Disney whimsically embroiders the story 
by casting Mickey Mouse as Jack, Donald 
Duck and Goofy as his companions in 
Giantland. 

Unfortunately, the repartee between 
the humans and dummies is singularly un- 
inspired. So, too, are the songs Cliff Ed- 
wards chirps for Jiminy Cricket who hops 
from scene to scene as a sort of connect- 
ing link. 


Tights, Camera, Action 


Mother Wore Tights (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is another Technicolor musical 
tailored for Betty Grable. Though Betty 
looks good in what mother wore, neither 
she nor Dan Dailey as father can do much 
with the story. It rambles uneventfully 
through 30 years of a vaudeville couple’s 
life, interspersed with mediocre song-and- 
dance routines lackadaisically done by the 
stars. As the actors’ children, Mona Free- 
man looks lovely and Connie Marshall is 
properly precocious. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Deep Valley (Ida Lupino, Dane 
Clark, Henry Hull). A spruced-up To- 
bacco Road, recommended for Ida Lu- 
pino’s beautifully modulated acting. 

The Unfinished Dance (Margaret 
O’Brien, Cyd Charisse). Technicolor and 
expert dancing bring a Degas painting to 
life for ballet lovers. 

Song of Love (Katharine Hepburn, 
Paul Henreid, Robert Walker). A fairly 
cood movie but a better concert with 
music by Schumann, Liszt and Brahms. 

The Bachelor and the Bobby- 
Soxer (Cary Grant, Myrna Loy, Shirley 
Temple), Light fare, strictly for laughs. 
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Post Hole Digger and Sickle-Bar Attachment Available —— 
NOW — Big 7 H-P motor. More power for all needs. Two 
Propels itself as it saws 
up hill and down. Use engine for belt work, pest hole digging 
. Machine eliminates the drudg- 
ery of clearing land, fence making or sawing wood. OTTAWA 
leads for fast sawing. Largest manufacturers of wood saw- 
Id only direct to user. Costs too 
little to do without. Thousands in use, Other important fea- 
tures include: swivel axle, safety clutch, adjustable saw shaft 
nding on essential fea- 
nd for FREE details and prices. 


speeds for sawing and road travel. 


or cutting hay when not sawin 
ing machines in the world. 


for different saw heights. Patents 
tures. Act quickly. 


Namcisses OTTAWA MFG. CO. 





BUCKLEY’S 


MIXTURE 


When excessive smoking gives you 
a hacking cough, just try Buckley’s 
Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, glorious relief. Buckley’s con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 
tated, inflamed throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- fi 
cation, no syrups added— ‘uixrone ff 

thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley's. 


At All Drugstores 








STOP $¢cratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 


Prescription.Greaseless, stain- 
poe Catmettcane fast 35c trial bottle 


proves it—or money back. Ask your 
. PGreagist for D. D. D. 


athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
bs B.0.0Prese Usecooling, medicated 





VIEWS OF THE 
HEREAFTER 


The Remarkable Book 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
“Heaven and Its Wonders and Hell” 
Sent to new readers for 5c to cover mailing 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION 
Rm. 1651 


51 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y.° 


CLIMBS HILLS se 
a [= 


1-764 Penn St. f 
Ottawa, Kansas MOWSGRASS & WEEDS 


MIGHTY FAST Relief For 


RHEUMATIC 
ACHES-PAINS 


Sore, Stiff Muscles 


When you suffer from rheumatic, lumbago or 
neuritis pains—from stiff lame muscles—rub 
on Musterole for fast, long-lasting relief. 


Musterole offers ALL the advantages of a 
warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet is 
so much easier to apply—just rub it on. 
Musterole instantly starts to relieve aching 
soreness and helps break up the painful surface 
.congestion. In 3 strengths, At all drugstores. 
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TRY DA. N's FOOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer Fitom po callouses, corns, 
im weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron's New 
i Foot Cushions. ike WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Alr-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to tees. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, - — O.D. Se postage. State shoe size 

woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE, ~ a. back if no blessed relief. 
~__ ORTHO, INC., 2700 Broadway, Dept. 4M, N.Y. C. 25 


TRY THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY To 


MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more Mstrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion, loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap. Today buy Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 


CUTICURA ointment 
















STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammert 

Ite Cause and © orrection,’ ‘aa tne 
Bogue Unit Method for selentific corree- 
tion of stam mering and stutterin~ —suc- 
ceasful for 46 vears. Free—no o/tgatton. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, a 3448, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, | 
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iT HAPPENS IN 





Fi — 
Within two seconds, an expert pistol shot, 


shooting at six moving targets, can hit every 
one of them! sii — 








And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





When an ordinary headache is making 
you miserable, take Bayer Aspirin for 
fast relief. As you can see by dropping 
a Bayer tablet in a glass of water, it’s 
ready to go to work almost instantly. 
And the reason is that we take three 
important manufacturing steps— not 
just one! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief... and is so wonderfully 
gentle to the system they have mothers 
give it even to small children. So when 
you buy, always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Bypaths 


<¢A-hem!”’ 


Last month Madom said 
“How superb!” 

About the knee-length 
black rayon 
moire gown. 


This month Madom said 
“How absurd!” 
About the same dress 


without the 
hem line down. 
—O.C.R. 


Even if the Greeks thought of an- 
other word for it, it would smell about 
the same. 

+ s + 

Memo to world statesmen: What we 
need is more reclamation and less decla- 
mation. 

* ° ° 

Everything has gone up but ideals, 

and they seem a little lower if anything. 
° * ° 

As soon as it becomes difficult to 
borrow money to buy things one doesn’t 
need, then hard times will be here. 

s 2 * 

The forecaster who said skirts were 
coming down was more correct than the 
one who said prices were. 


Equalizer 


Ecuador apparently needs an equal- 
izer on the Equator. 

e aa . 

Sad ending to Jack and the Bean- 
stalk: Beanstalk got so high Jack couldn’t 
buy the beans. 

* * ° 

When M. Piccard goes to the bottom 
of the sea here’s hoping he takes some 
of these prices with him. 

e * i 

Soon as U.S. discusses “rainbow cur- 
rency,” Bevin wants the gold at the end 
of the rainbow. 

* e +. 

The price of hogs has hit a new high, 

but road-hogs are still a dime a dozen. 
° ° + 

Now they want to shorten men’s 
trousers. If we go back to boyhood knee 
britches, there’ll be the problem of those 
long stockings—remember? 


Exercise 


Used car lot prices are putting lots 

of folks back on their feet. 
. - . 

Pessimistic salesmen could bid their 
blues farewell by offering some good buys. 
. . . 

Soon comes the annual discussion of 
the best way to run a furnace without 
burning coal. 

s . 7. 

Stalin will be known as the man who 
no’s best. 

s + oe 

That proposed Santa Claus stamp will 
be ideal for overseas postage. 


Quips 
About the only sound thing in Geo- 
politics is Geo. Marshall.—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 
oe . e 
The fellow who used to put in his 
two cents worth now has to dig up a 
nickel—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
. © ° 
The midsummer political pot was hot 
enough without Pepper.—Washington 
Evening Star. 
a e 
A Milwaukee undertaker buys adver- 
tising space to implore motorists to drive 
more carefully. That makes it unanimous 
for safe highways.—Milwaukee Journal. 
° . « 
“And what,” queried Charley, the 
waiter, “do you want for $4—steak?”— 
Detroit News. 





"Are you alone, Sonny?” 


PATHFINDER 
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7 This page may be worth'J000 toy Yous 


. nut) | ie Game 


203 Thrilling Awards in All! 


, FIRST PRIZE ........... $5,000 IN CASH 
SECOND PRIZE .....-++- $3,000 IN CASH 
THIRD PRIZE....cccceees 31,000 IN CASH 
+++ Plus 200 GRUEN Patented Curvex Wrist Watches! 


@ 
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Each of the next 200 winners receives a 


; $119.50 (retail price including tax) Gruen 
Curvex Empress Precision wrist watch! 17 jew- 
el patented Gruen Curvex Precision movement 

--. 14karat goldcase. 

‘ tS T 2as t rme yea 
0 es: a game 
) es and enter now! 
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OFFICIAL RULES: 
Ann Pillsbury’s WORD GAME 


1. Use only words that appear in Ann Pills- 
bury’s statement printed on the left. You 
may use any word in her statement as many 
times as you wish. Each entry is to consist 
of 25 words or less, in addition to the phrase 
“I bake my best with Pillsbury’s Best be- 
cause...” 

2. To qualify for the Ann Pillsbury Word- 
Game Contest, each entry must be accom- 
yvanied by the name PILLSBURY'S taken 
roma bagof Pillsbury'’s Best Enriched Flour 
or by a grocers sales slip as prool ol pur- 
chase of a bag of Pillsbury'’s Best. Write your 
entry on this advertisement, or on one side 
of a sheet of paper, printing your name and 


Find The Winning Words In This Statement! 


By Ann Pillsbury, who discovered and 
perfected the No-Knead Baking Method 


I want you to try No-Knead baking. Because this new short- 
cut method for making bread and other yeast-raised baked 
foods does make baking so much easier and so much more 
fun! You don’t knead the dough when you bake the No- 
Knead way. It saves up to one-half the making time. 
Imagine tempting, golden dinner rolls in less time than you 
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ever thought possible. That’s the No-Knead method with iain FLOUR —a ny or see your grocer for a 
. . ° ore: oO niet *ntry an 

the faster Pillsbury’s Best for modern baking! This new, tor BREAD BISCUITS 3 Stell eaue antew tn POReee Billie, Den 

improved Pillsbury’s Best Enriched Flour is specially milled PIES and CAKES Box 819, Dep:.O-18, Chicago, Illinois. You 






may submit as many entries as you like, 
provided each is accompanied by the name 
PILLSBURY’S from the bag, or a sales slip 
as prooi of purchase. 






for Ann Pillsbury’s time-saving baking methods. That’s 
why it’s the ideal flour for No-Knead breads and quick-to- 
mix cakes. How smoothly it blends with other ingredients! 

How perfectly it compliments their flavor! Foods baked with 4. Contest closes November 15, 1947. AM 
Pillsbury’s Best are wonderfully light-textured, tempting to behold—and every bit as good as qntrics mast 2° ey na git. 


PILLSBURY MILLS 
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they look. And in each bag of Pillsbury’s Best are packed exclusive new Ann Pillsbury recipes, ight, November 22, 1947. 
created in the Ann Pillsbury Home Service Center—recipes for No-Knead breads, quick-to- 5, Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
mix cakes, and other appetizing baked foods. Remember, flours are not all alike—so be sure uniqueness a d the most apt com| . ation of 
oras not ol ancy ¢ ela wate ese « 
to use Pillsbury’s Best for finest results with Ann Pillsbury’s modern, streamlined recipes and jon. Duplicate prizes will be presented in 
with all your favorite recipes, old or new. You do bake your best with Pillsbury’s Best! mo tee oe ou sen of imnpartigs 
. 1e euben onnelles ort wil 
be final. No entries will be returned. nor cor 
respondence acknowledged, and all entries 2 
NOW...WRITE DOWN YOUR STATEMENT become the property of Pillsbury Mills, In« 
6. This contest is open to everyone in cor (Ee 
| tinental United States, except employees of & 
Pillsbury Mills or of its advertising agencies 
. het | te ‘ ; 
4 Bake my Best with Pillsburys Best because _ Content’ subject to all Federal, State, and | 
aoe local laws and regulations : 
your en in ‘ ral word l » u n {appear in Ann Pillsbury's statement.) y All winners will be notified by registered | 
mail, and each prize will be presented . = 
representative of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Pr 
< al winners will be announced on Gr 
Central Station radio program, Dec. 6. A 
list of winners will be sent to those sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope a 
x 
NAME ADDRESS CITY STATE ye 
’ ’ minis, . MARK RE s ‘ _ 
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CHESTERFIELD IS MY FAVORITE 
CIGARETTE AND ALWAYS TOPS 
WITH MY GUESTS 


STAR OF PARAMOUNT'S GREAT PICTURE 
“WILD HARVEST” . 


French N-WORLDS BEST TOBACCos 
BI 


HESTERFIELD 
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